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““Wuart are you doing here, miss ?”’ 
The 


a centre-table, 


young girl thus 


addressed was sitting by 
upon which stood a lamp, in a 
laid 


and 


handsomely furnished drawing-room. She 
the book 
without making any reply, rose up quickly and 


retired. ‘Iwo or three persons, members of the 


aside which she was reading, 


lamily, were present. 


Mrs. Freeman's words, yet no one had heard 
what was said. Nor would they have been aware 
that more than a request for some service had 


been made, but for the lady’s remark as the girl 


left the room. ; 
“I might as well begin at once, and let Jessie 
know her place.”’ 
“* What did you say to her ma?’’ asked a young 
lady, who sat swinging herself in a large rocking 
chair. 
‘I simply 


he re.”’ 


asked her what she was doing 


‘“* What did she answer ?”’ 

‘** Nothing. ‘The way in which I put the ques- 
tion fully explained my meaning. I am sorry 
that there have for 
hurting her feelings; butif the girl doesn’t know 
her place , she 


should arisen a necessity 


must be told where it is.”’ 
“I don’t see that she was doing any great 
harm,’’ remarked an old gentleman, who sat in 
front of the grate. 

‘She was not in her place, brother,’’ said Mrs. 
Freeman, with an air of dignity. ‘“* We employ 
her as a teacher in the family, not as a compa- 
Her own good sense should have taught 
her this.’’ 


nion 


You-~wouldn’t have us make an equal of Jes- 
sie Hampton, would you, uncle Edward ?”’ in- 
quired the young lady who sat in the rocking 
chair. 

VOL. ¥xXXvil.—Il1 


All observed the effect of 


“You cannot make her your equal, Fanny, in 
point of worldly blessings, for, in this matter, 
Providence has dealt more hardly with her than 
with you. As to companionship, I do not see that 
she is less worthy now than she was a year ago.”’ 

“You talk strangely, Edward,’’ said Mrs. 
Freeman, in a tone of dissent. 

“In what way, sister ?’’ 

“There has been a very great change in a 
year. Jessie’s family no longer moves in our 
circle.”’ 

“True; but is Jessie any the less worthy to 
sit in your parlor than she was then ?”’ 

“7 think so, and that must decide the matter,”’ 
returned Mrs. Freeman, evincing some temper. 

The oid gentleman said no more; but Fanny 
remarked— 

‘** I was not in favor of taking Jessie, for I knew 
how it would be; but Mrs. Carlton recommended 
her so highly, and said so much in her favor, that 
As for Jessie her- 
self, I have no particular objection to her; but 


- - 
no room was ieft for a refusal. 


the fact of her having once moved in the circle 
we are in, is against her; for it leaves room for 
her to step beyond her place, as she has already 
done, and puts upon us the unpleasant necessity 
of reminding her of her error.”’ 

“It don’t seem to me,’’ remarked Mr. Free- 
man, who had till now said nothing, “that Miss 
Hampton was doing anything worthy of reproof. 
She has been well raised, we know; is an edu- 
cated, refined, and intelligent girl, and, therefore, 
has nothing about her to create repugnance, or to 
make her presence disagreeable. It would be 
better, perhaps, if we looked more to what per- 
sons are, than to things merely external.”’ 

“Tt is all very well to talk in that way,’’ said 
Mrs. Freeman. “ But Miss Hampton is govern- 
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ess in our family, and it is only right that she 
should hold to us that relation and keep her place. 
What she has been, or what she is, beyond the 
fact of her present position here, is nothing to 
us.”’ 

Mr. Freeman knew, from experience, that no 
particular good would grow out of a prolonged 
argument on this subject, and so said nothing 
further, although he could not force from his 
mind the image of the young girl as she rose up 


hastily and left the room, nor help thinking 
how sad a change it would be for one of his own 
children, if reduced suddenly to her condition. 
A good deal more was said by Mrs. Freeman, 
who did not feel very comfortable; although she 
fally justified herself for what she had done. 
The young girl who had been reminded so 
harshly of the error into which she had fallen, 
went quickly up into her cold chamber, and there, 
with a burning cheek, sat down to think as calm- 
ly as her disturbed feelings would permit. The 
weakness of tears she did not indulge. Self-re- 


Had she 


acted from the first impulse, she would have left 


spect, rather than pride, sustained her. 


the house immediately, never again to re-enter it. 
But reason soon told her that, however strong 
her impulses might be, duties and considerations 
far beyond mere feeling, must come in to restrain 
them. 

** Whatever I have been,’’ she said to herself, 
as she sat and reflected, ‘‘I1 am now simply a go- 
verness, and must steadily bear that in mind. In 
this house I am to receive no more consideration 
than a mere stranger. Have I a right to com- 
plain of this? Have I cause to be offended at 
Mrs. Freeman for reminding me of the fact? 
Her reproof was unkindly given; but false pride 
has in it no gentleness, no regard for another’s 
feelings. Ah me! this is one more lesson of the 
many I have to learn. But let me bear up with 
a brave heart. There is One who knows my 
path, and who will see that nothing therein need 
cause my feet to stumble. From this moment I 
will think of all here as strangers. I will faith- 
fully do what I have engaged to do, and expect, 
therefore, only the compensation agreed upon 
when I came. Have I aright to expect more ?"’ 

The bright color faded gradually from the 
flushed cheeks of Jessie Hampton, and with a 
calm, yet pensive face, she arose and went down 
into the room which had been set apart for her 
use when giving instruction to the children. It 
was warmed and lighted, and had in it a small 
library. Here she sat alone, reading and think- 
ing, for a couple of hours, and then retired to her 
chamber for the night. 

As was intimated in the conversation that 
arose upon her leaving the drawing-room, Jessie 
Hampton’s circumstances had suflered, in a very 
short period, a great change. A year before she 
was the equal and companion of Fanny Freeman, 
and more beloved and respected by those who 
knew her than Fanny was or ever could be. But 








enn 


unexpected reverses came. The relative, who 
had been to her as a father for many years, was 
suddenly deprived of all his worldly goods, and 
reduced so‘low as to be in want of the comforts of 
life. So soon as Jessie saw this, she saw plainly 
her duty. 

“‘IT cannot burden my uncle,’’ she said, reso- 
lutely, to herself. ‘He has enough, and more 
than enough, to bear up under, without the ad- 
dition of my weight.’’ Thoughtfully she looked 
around her. But still in doubt what to do, she 
called upon a lady named Mrs. Carlton, who was 
manner towards her had 


among the few whose 


not changed with altered fortune, and frankly 
opened to her what was in her mind. 
‘““What does your uncle say ?”’ inquired Mrs. 
Carlton. I 
“‘ He knows nothing of my purpose,’’ 
Je ssie. 
Then had you not best consult him ?”’ 
But, for 


» as I propose. He 


** Does he approve the step ?”’ 


returned 


‘He will not hear to it, I am certain. 
all that, I am resolved to d 
has lost his property, and is now in great trouble. 
He is, in fact, struggling hard to keep his head 
My weig 


above water. rht might sink him. But, 


even if there were no danger of this, so long as 
I am able to sustain myself, I will not cling to 
him while he is tossed on the waves of adver- 
sity.” 

‘*T cannot but highly approve your decision,” 
said Mrs. Carlton, her heart warm with admira- 
“The fact that 
your uncle has been compelled to give up his ele- 


tion for the right-minded girl. 
gant house, and retire, with you, to a boarding- 
house, shows the extremity to which he has been 
reduced. I understand that his fine business is 
entirely broken up, and that, burdened with debts, 
he has commenced the world again, a few hun- 
dred dollars all his capital in trade, resolved, if 
health and a sound mind be continued to him, to 
rise above all his present difficulties.”’ 

“And shall I,’’ replied Jessie, ‘‘sit an idle 
witness of the honorable struggle, content to 
burden him with my support? No! Were I of 
unworthy the relation I 


such a spirit, I would be 
Much rather would I aid him, were 

it in my power, by any sacrifice.”’ 
“If | understand you aright,’’ said Mrs. Carl- 
“you 


bear him. 


ton, after thinking for a few moments, 
would prefer a situation as governess in a private 
family.’’ 

“Yes. That would suit me best.’’ 

“How would you like to take charge of Mrs. 
Freeman’s younger children? She mentioned to 
me, only yesterday, her wish to obtain a suitable 
instructor for them, and said she was willing to 
pay a liberal salary to a person who gave entire 
satisfaction.”’ 

Jessie’s face became thoughtful. 
‘‘ Mrs. Freeman is not the most agreeable per- 
said her friend ; 


**but the step you propose involves sacrifices 


son to be found, I know, Jessie,’”’ 


from the beginning.”’ 
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‘Tt does, I know; and I must not forget this. 
Had I achoice, I certainly should not select the 
family of Mrs. Freeman as the one in which to 
begin the new life I am about entering upon. 
She and Fanny are among the few who have 
ceased to notice me, except with great coldness, 
since my uncle’s misfortunes. But I will not 
think of this. If they will take me, I will go 
even into their house, and assume the humble 
duties of a governe -_* 

Mrs. Carlton immediately called upon Mrs. 
Freeman, and mentioned Jessie. Some objection 
was made on the score of her being an old ac- 
guaintance, who would expect more notice than 
one in her position was entitled to receive. This, 
however, was overruled by Mrs. Carlton, and, 
after an interview with Jessie, an engagement 
was entered into for a year, at a salary of four 
hundred dollars. 

When Jessie mentioned the subject to her un- 
cle, Mr. Hartman, he became a good deal ¢ xcited, 
and said that she should do no such thing. But 
Jessie remained firm, and her uncle was at last 
compelled, though with great reluctance, to con- 
sent to what she proposed, regarding it only as a 
temporary measure 

The first day "s« xpe rience of Jessie under the 
roof of Mrs. Freeman, is known to the reader. 
It was a painful experience, but she bore it in the 
right spirit. After that, she was careful to con- 
fine herself to the part of the house assigned her 
as a servant and inferior, and never ventured 
upon the least familiarity with any one. Her 
duty to the children who were committed to her 
charge, was faithfully performed, and she received, 
regularly, her wages, according to contract, and 
there the relation between her and this family 
ceased. Day after day, week after week, and 
month after month, did Jessie Hampton, un- 
cheered by an approving smile or friendly.word, 
discharge her duties. But she had within, tosus- 


tain her, a consciousness that she was doing 


right, and a firm trust in an all-wise and merci- 
ful Providence. 

Mrs. Carlton remained her steady friend, and 
Jessie spent an evening at her house almost 
every week, and frequently met there many of 
her old acquaintances. Of her treatment in the 
house of Mrs. Freeman she never spoke, and 


when questioned on the subject, avoided giving a 





iswer. 

Mr. Hartman's struggle proved to be a hard 
one. Harassed by claims that he conld not pay 
off at once, his credit almost entirely gone, and 
the capital upon which he was doing business 
limit to a few hundred dollars, he found it al- 


most impossible to make any headway. In a 
year from the time Jessie had relieved him from 


the burden of her support, so far from being en- 





couraged by the result of his eiforts, he felt like 
ibandoning all as hopeless. ‘There are always 
+} 


nose who are ready to give smal! credits to a 


man whom they believe to be honest, even 
though ence unfortunate in business; but for 
such favors, Mr. Hartman could not have kept up 
thus far. Now the difficulty was to pay the few 
notes given as they matured. 

A note of five hundred dollars was to fall due 
on the next day, and Mr. Hartman found himself 
with but a hundred dollars to meet it. The firm 
from which he had bought the goods for which 
the note was given, had trusted him when others 
refused credit to the amount of a single dollar, 
and had it in their power to forward his interests 
very greatly if he was punctual in his payments. 
It was the first bill of goods they had sold him, 
and Hartman could not go to them for assistance 


in lifting the note, for that would effectually cut 
off all hope of further credit. He could not bor- 
row, for there was no one to lend him money. 
There was a time when he could have borrowed 
thousands on his word; but now he knew that it 
would be folly to ask for even hundreds. 

In a state of deep discouragement, he left his 
store in the evening and wenthome. After tea, 
while sitting alone, Jessie, who came to see him 
often, tapped at his door. 

“Are you not well?’’ she asked, with much 
concern, as soon as the smile with which he 
greeted her faded from his face, and she saw its 
drooping expression. 

‘Yes, dear,”’ he said, trying to arouse himself 
and appear cheerful; but the effort was in vain. 
remarked 
Jessie, breaking in upon a longer period of silent 
1 Mr. Hartman had fallen, 
after in vain trying to converse cheerfully with 


‘“ ] } 1 
Indeed, uncle, you are not well 
abstraction into whicl 


his niece, 

‘‘T am well enough in body, Jessie; but my 
mind is a little anxious just now,”’ he replied. 

‘‘ Isn't your business coming out as well as you 
expected ?”’ inquired the affectionate girl. 

‘‘T am sorry to say that it is not,’’ returned 
Mr. Hartman. “In fact, I see but little hope of 
succeeding. I have no capital, and the little cre- 
dit I possess is likely to be destroyed through 
my inability to sustain it. I certainly did antici- 
pate abetter reward for my efforts, and am the 
more disappointed at this result. To think that, 
for the want of three or four hundred dollars, the 
struggle of a whole year must prove in vain! As 
yet, even that small sum I cannot command.”’ 

The face of Jessie flushed instantly, as her un- 
cle uttered the last two sentences. 

‘And will so small an amount as three or four 
hundred dollars save you from what you fear ?’’ 
she asked, in a trembling voice. 

‘‘ Yes, even so small an amount asthat. But 


the sum might as well be thousands I cannot 


‘You can, uncle !’’ replied Jessie, with a glow 
of exultation on her cheek, and a spirit of joy in 


at pit 
her voice. “/ have the money! Oh! it is the 


happiest hour of my life 


i 
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And sinking forward, she laid her now weep- 
ing face upon the breast of her uncle. Her tears 


were the out-gushing waters of gladness. 
** You have the money, child ?’’ said Mr. Hart- 
man, after the lapse of a few moments. ‘“ Where 
did you get it ?”’ 
“T have had no need to spend my salary. 


” 


} 


Have you save d it all ?”’ 


Your salary 

“Every dollar. I had clothing sufficient, and 
there was no other want to take it from me. 
Dear uncle, how happy it makes me to think 
that I have it in my powerto aid you. Would that 
the sum was tens of thousands.”’ 

Mr. Hartman, as soon as the first surprise was 
over, said, with evident emotion— 

“ Jessie, I cannot express how much this inci- 
dent has afiected m«é But, deeply grateful to 
you as I feel for such an evidence of your love, I 
must push back the hand that would force this 
aid upon me. I will not be unjust to you. I 
will not take your hard earnings to run the risk 
of losing them.”’ 


A shadow passed over the face of Jessie, and 


her voice was touched with something like grief 


as she replied— 

“* How can you speak to me thus, uncle? How 
¢an you push back my hand when, in love, it 
seeks to smooth the pillow upon which your 
troubled head is resting? Would you deny me 
a higher gratification than I have ever known? 
No—no—you cannot !”’ 

Mr. Hartman was bewildered. He felt as if it 


would be a kind ef sacrilege to take 
of his niece, yet how could he positively refuse 
to do so? Apart from the necessity of his cir- 
cumstances, there was the cruelty of doing vio- 
lence to the generous love that had so freely ten- 
dered relief. In the end, all objections had to 
yield, and Mr. Hartman was saved from a se- 
cond disaster, which would have entirely pros- 


trated him, b 


y the money that Jessie had earned 
and saved. 

A short time after the occurrence of this cir- 
cumstance, the Freemans gave a large party. 
Mrs. Carlton, who was present, said to Mrs. 
Freeman, an hour after the company had assem- 
bled— 

“Where is Miss Hampton? I’ve been look- 


I} 9?) 


ing for her all the evening. Isn't she well? 
“What Miss Hampton do you mean ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Freeman, drawing herself up with an air 
cold and dignified. 
** Miss Jessie Hampton,’’ replied Mrs. Carlton. 


“Sure enough !’’ said a young man, who wis 
sitting by, and who had been attentive to Fanny 
Freeman, “where is Miss Hampton? I haven't 
seen her for a long time. What can have be- 
come of her? Is she dead, or is she married ?”’ 

“Her uncle, I suppose you know, failed in 
business, and has become poor,”’ replied Mrs. 
Carlton. 

“Sure enough, I was perfectly aware of that, 


but didn’t reflect that poverty was a social crime. 


And is it possible that so lovely a girl as Jessie 
Hampton has been excluded from the circle she 


so graced with her presence, because of this 
change in her uncle’s circumstances ?”’ 

‘It is true to a very great extent, Mr. Edgar,’ 
returned Mrs. Carlton, “though I am glad to 
say that there are a few who can appreciate the 
real gold of her character, and who love her as 


truly, and esteem her as highly as ever they did.”’ 


‘A worthy few; and if | were only so fortu- 
nate as to fall in company with her, | would be 
of the number. Is she here to-night ?’’ 

The young man looked at Mrs. Freeman, and 
vecame aware, from the expression of her face, 
that the subject was disagreeable to her. With 
easy politeness he changed the theme of conver- 
sation; but assoon as opportunity offered, sought 
out Mrs. Carlton, and asked a question or two 
more about Jessie. 

‘““What has become of Miss Hampton? I 


should real y ike to know,”’ he $4 a 


Mrs. Carlton could only reply direct, and she 


I 
‘Ss livi n this f: lv +} - one ail 
She is living in this family in the capacity of 


‘7 leed! I have bee n visiting here, off and 
on, for a twelvemonth, but have neither seen her 


nor heard her name mentioned. Are you sure ?’’ 
“O yes. I procured her the situation overa 


| 


year ago, and see her almost every week.’’ 


“This being the case, and it also being plain 
that her worth is not appreciated here, our re- 
marks a little while ago could not have been 
o the ears of Mrs. Freeman.”’ 

‘I presume not,’’ was returned. 
The young man became thoughtful, and, in a 


little while, withdrew from the crowded rooms 


and left the house. He was the son of a wealthy 


merchant, and had recently come into his fa- 
ther’s business as a partner. It was to the firm 
of Edgar & Son that the note of Mr. Hartman, 
which Jessie had aided him to lift, had been due. 

On the day succeeding the party at Virs. Free- 
man’s, Mr. Hartman came in to purchase some 


goods, and after selecting them, asked if he could 


have the usual credit. 
‘Certainly,’’ replied old Mr. Edgar; “ and to 


louble the amount of the bill.”’ 


a 
Hartman thanked the merchant, and retired. 
‘You know that five hundred dollar note that 


last week ?’’ said Mr. Edgar, speaking to 





| 
his son, and alluding to Hartman, who had just 
left. 

&s T de.** 

‘* Well, I heard something about that note this 
morning that really touched my feelings. Hart- 
man spoke of the circumstance to a friend, and 
that friend betraying, I think, the confidence re- 
posed in him, related it to me, not knowing that 
we were the parties to which the note had been 
paid. On that note he came near failing again.’ 
‘Indeed! And yet you have just sold him 


freely. 
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‘I have. But such are my feelings that I 
would risk five thousand dollars to keep him up. 
I know him to be a man of strict honesty.’’ 

There is no doubt of th at,”” we pli d the son. 


You remember his niece, I suppose ?’’ said 


‘Oh, very well. 
‘““When Mr. Hartman’s circumstances became 
reduced, she, of her own free choice, relieved 
the burden of her support, and assumed 


] 


the arduous and toilsome duties of a governess 


m ot 


one of our wealthy families, where she has 
ever since | n. On the evening beto he note 
of which I spoke was due, she called to see her 


} 


nele, and found him in trouble. For some time 


est was she in 





he concealed the cause, but so « 

her atlectionate entreaties to know why he was 

y, that he told her the reason. He was 
: 


again embarrassed in his business, and, for the 


“ of a few hundred dollars, v 1 one, cir- 
( is ed as he was, l yrro was l 
danger of being again broken up l'o his aston- 
s nen J 3Sl¢ 1 sunced el t it s | 

sum he wanted, saved trom er irv as co- 
ver ss Ie it first re sed to tak it Sie 
would listen to no denial 

* Noble girl!’’ exclaimed the young man. 

ene must be one 1 a thousand,’’ said Mr 
E . 

She is one in ten thousand !"’ replied the son, 
enthusiastically. ‘*And yet worth like hers is 


yvassed over for the tinsel of wealth. Do you 


know in whose family she is 


roverness ¢ 


ll you. She is in the family of Mr. 


‘Yes. You know they gave a party last 


‘I do.’’ 

“Miss Hampton was not present.”’ 

““As much might have been inferred. 

‘And yet there was no young lady in the 
room her equal in all that goes to make up 


‘ter of a lovely woman.”’ 





‘Well, my son,’’ replied the old gentleman, 
‘fall I have to say is, that I look upon this young 
possessing excellencies of character far 
outweighing all the endowments of wealth. Mo- 


ney! It may take to itself wings ina day; but 


If your 


irtue like hers is as abiding as eternity. 


— 


leart is not otherwise interested, 
Another like her 
With such a woman 


and you feel so 
inclined, win her if you can. 
may never cross your path. 
as your wife, you need not tremble at the word 
adversity.”’ 

ly. What his 


thoughts were, his actions subsequently attested. 


The young man did not rep 


1 


After the party, to the distant coldness with 


which Mrs. Freeman hadtreated Jessie since she 


came into her house, were added certain signs of 


dislike, quickly perceived by the maiden. In ad- 
dressing her, Mrs. Freeman exhibited, at times, 
ys 
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a superciliousness that was particularly offensive. 


gnant feelings that 


But Jessie checked the indi 


in her bosom, and in conscious rectitude of 





‘ter, went on faithfully discharging her du- 


mely aid she had been able to 


ties. Since the 


bring her uncle, she had a new motive for effort, 





and went through her daily task with a more 





out six months after the occur- 





he party which has been mentioned, 


Jessie, a little to the surprise of Mrs. Freeman, 
rave that lady: e that, at a certain time not 
far off, she would ter ate her engagement with 


her. The only reason she gave was, that the 


necessity which took her from home no longer 





remained At the time mentioned, Jessie left, 
lthongh Mrs. Freeman, urged by other mem- 
f the fam who could better appreciate 
young lady’s worth, offered a considerable 
il ~ i ry as icemeé to remain. 
\W do l exclaimed Fanny, 
ibout three week ibsequently, throwing open 
irlor door, where the family had assembled 
t def Hampton’s married !’’ 
‘What!’ ejaculated Mrs. Freeman. ‘‘ Mar- 
ried ?’ 


‘O yes, sure enough,” said Mr. Freeman, “I 
heard of it a little while before I left my count- 
still, she is 





ng-room. And, more surprising 
married to young Edgar.”’ 

Ono!’’ x 1 Mrs. Freeman, incredu- 
lously ‘It’s some mis Never. It cannot 


’ said Fanny, with 
ll-eoncealed chagrin. ‘Lizzy Martin was her 
lesmaid. They were married at Mrs. Carl- 


ton’s this mo ind the whole bridal party 
has gone off to Saratoga.”’ 
** He’s got a good wif remarked the brother 
of Mrs. Freeman, in his quiet way. ‘I always 
ithat young man, and like him better than 


‘ 


ever now. I knew he wasa fellow of good sense: 
bat he 
| 


that sterling material than I thought.’ 


has showed himself to possess more of 


} 


Mr. Freeman also gave his opinion, and in do- 


expressed himself pretty freely in regard 


ing so, 


to the treatment Jessie had received while in the 


As for his wife, when the truth assumed 
an undoubted form, she sunk into mortified si- 
lence, and Fanny felt even worse than her mo- 
er, and for reasons that lay nearer her heart. 


In a little while the bride took her old place 


who, in her seclusion, 
unnoticed, met her 


in society, and 
passed her c 


now with smiles an 


many 
y, or all 

1 with warm congratula- 
tions. Ofall the changes that followed as a con- 


sequence of her marriage, there was none that 


filled her with so much delight as the improved 
Hartman. Her husband be- 
came his fast friend, and sustained him through 
every difficulty. One home held them both. 
How purely and brightly the stream of Jessie’s 
I Virtue 


prospe cts ot Mr. 


happiness flowed on, need not be told. 
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and integrity of character had met their just re- looked down upon Jessie, and passed her unno- 
ward. In adversity she was not cast down, and ticed while she was only a governess, now re- 
when prosperity again smiled, she was not undu- ferred to the noble, self-sacrificing spirit that 
ly elated. In either relation to society, she was prompted her to act as she had done, and spoke 
a dispenser of blessings to those she loved. of her conduct with admiration. 


It is a fact worthy of notice, that those who 


nt & OO 
THE PUBLICATION OF “THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.” 


FROM IRVINGS LI! OF GOLDSMITH. 


(See Engraving.) 


Tue reputation of Goldsmith grew slowly; he to me, begcing that I would come to him as soon 
was known and estimated by afew; but he had as possible. I sent him a guinea, and promised 
not those brilliant though fallacious qualities to come to him directly. I accordingly went as 
which flash upon the public and excite loud and soon as I was dressed, and found that his landlady 
transient applause.’ His works were more read had arrested him for his rent, at which he was in 
than cited; and the charm of style for which he a violent passion. I perceived that he had already 
was especially noted, was more apt to be felt than changed my guinea, and had a bottle of Madeira 
talked about. He used often to repine, in a halt and a glass before him. I put the cork into the 
humorous, half querulous manner, at his tardiness bottle, desired he would be calm, and began to 
in gaining the laurels which he felt to be his due. talk to him of the means by which he might be 
““The public,’’ he would exclaim, “ will never do extricated. He then told me that he had a novel 
me justice; whenever | write anything, they ready for the press, which he produced to me. I 


make a point to know nothing about it.’’ looked into it and saw its merit; told the landlady 











Johnson had become one of his best friends and I should soon return; and, having gone to a book- 
advisers. He knew all the weak points of Gold- seller, sold it for sixty pounds. I brought Gold- 
smith’s character, but he knew also his merits; smith the money, and he discharged his rent, not 
and while he would rebuke him like a child, and without rating his landlady in a high tone for hav- 
would rail at his errors and follies, he would suf- ing used him so ill.’’ 
fer no one to undervalue him. Goldsmith knew The novel in question was “ The Vicar of 
the soundness of his judgment and his practical Wakefield.”’ The bookseller to whom Johnson 
benevolence, and often sought his counsel and aid sold it was Francis Newberry, nephew to John. 
amid the difficulties into which his indiscretion Strange as it may seem, this captivating work, 
was continually plunging him. which has obtained and preserved an almost un- 

“TI received one morning,’’ says Johnson, “‘a rivaled popularity in various languages, was so 
message from poor Goldsmith that he was in great little appreciated by the bookseller that he kept 
distress, and as it was not in his power to come it by him two years unpublished ! 

NOD ODI I 
HOPE. 
BY LILLE LILBERNE. 

Hore baptized its flashing pinions And smiles all learned in their home above, 
First in tears and then in heaven; With a finger of fire and a word of bliss, 
And on each fair, unfettered wing, Laid the god-like gift, with e kindling kiss, 

Like a shrinking, dowy thing, On the human heart. And this, and this 
The dark death damps quivering Is the spirit’s life and the spirit’s light, 
But over that hath the rainbow right, Its earth and heaven, and strength and might 
And over that is the promise bright, 
And over all is love and light, Oh! Hope. Without it what should we be? 
And then to earth ‘lis given That riven ray from Eternity, 

From that chain of light that links in one 
And what is Hope’? A burning gem The hallowed hearts of the Father and Son 
That angels took from the diadem Anda ruined world. It is their all— 


Of the brow of Heaven; and with looks of love On it they rest, or with it fall 











for what I tell you is no 


vainted sketch, no varnished tale to startle the 
ma i mn jut one ot e strange vicissitudes 
ot tite which wand then happen Still, to 


bondage, and make 


us OWN a Supe rnatural power—a mystic chain be- 


keep the mind in unwilling 


tween the living and the dead—a link between 


Time and Eternity—an unspeakable something, 
takes possess on of the senses, and uncontrol- 
lably, irresistibly, and imperceptibly leads us 
( I ve 


Soft strains of music floated upon the air, and 
were borne to the ear of Menetto, as she sat be- 
neatha spreading oak. She held her breath as the 
last echo died away, and waited, ah! and waited 
those soft thrilling 
trem- 


The moonbeams were playing among the 


r leaves, and a slight murmuring alone broke 


8 ess of night—it was the glad voice of a 
m I y sire im 
Not a liv creature moved throughout the 


landscape, and Menetto, until then, had not felt she 
was one of those fair, bright beings, 
through whose transparent skin the pure spirit 
looks out, sending the blood from the surtace, to 


hing glow in the warm streams of an 





innocent irt. 


yet full of 


Impressions, 


Hers was a nature free from guile, 
vague imaginings—of undefinable 


when once received, it was difficult to 


She raised herself gently upon her elbow, and 


i in every direction—still all was 


turned her hea 
silent. She then took up the last lingering notes 
as they dwelt in her memory, and breathed them 
soft and low—then loud, and still louder, until the 
woods sent back an echo which made her shud- 
der. 

She then whispered sweet words of love to the 
notes, which seemed to her so heavenly—and as 
last words flowed from her lips, the echo 


s ied, “* I come I come Again Menetto re- 


peated, sweetly, softly— 


l'o thee, my love, I come—I come!” 


and as the echo sent back the thrilling words, 


‘I come—I come !’’ the tears gushed from her 
eyes—and pressing her fair hand closely upon 
her forehead, she retraced her steps to a beautiful 
cottage, which slept beneath the tall trees of a 
stately grove. 


There was the vine-covered lattice, whose 





ETTO. 


MOORE. 


twining tendrils she had festooned in many a 


graceful wave. ‘There, too, stood her favorite 


whose last blossom had nestled in the 
bosom of her fond lover, and, though dry and 


withered, its rich perfume was, to him, a sweet 


rose-bush, 


memento of the never-dying love of his fair Me- 
ne tto. 


She sighed as she passed all these, and cast a 
lingering look behind, as though she still ex- 


pe ted to see her E 





lwin start up from some fa- 
vorite spot to catch her in his embrace. 
beaten the midnight 


The distant clock had 


hour, ere Menetto’s soft blue eyes were shaded 
by their long silken lashes ; and when, at length, 
sleep stole gently upon her, it was only the mor- 
tal which partook of rest—the mind of Menetto 
was far, far away from its clay tenement, reveling 
in the sunshine of a soft Italian sky, beneath the 
smiles and caresses of her beloved Edwin. 

She fancied herself seated by his side—his arm 
entwined her slender waist, and her head rested 
his shoulder, while he sang to her 


soul-stirring melody which 


gently upon 


sweetly, the same 
had struck her ear in the twilight hour, to which 
she re pile d— 

“To thee, my love, Icome—I come !” 
He spoke to her in accents so deep and low, that 
her spirit only seemed to understand—and she 


dared not heave the sigh which was rending her 
bosom, lest the spell which united them should 
be I roke 

O! how often, in the happy hours of their first 
love, had their united voices raised in full gush- 
ing strains, until it seemed too much for each— 
and a flood of tears would often be the termina- 
tion of harmony too heavenly for the limited 
powers of their fragile 

At such times would Edwin say—*‘ Menetto, I 


natures. 


cannot live without you—we seem one soul in 
common. You, dearest, are the purer part of my 
nature—I never loved aright till I knew you, and 
now to live without you, would be death to me. 
Yet, should I die, I will come for you; for hea- 
ven would not be heaven to me unless you could 
share my bliss. Yes, my Menetto, should I die 
while absent, I will come for you, and I will 
lure your spirit from this mundane sphere, by 
such heavenly strains as we have just sent up to 
the angel choir.”’ 

The heavy breath passed slow and irregularly 
from the parted lips of Menetto; a slight quiver- 


ory, 
~e 
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ing shook her frame, and a broken sigh was fol- 


lowed by a tear, which trickled down her pale 
cheek, and was traced by another, and another, 
until the pillow where she lay could tell a tale of 


woe. Yes, Menetto had again sighed out th 
sad farewell, again parted from her fond Edwin, 


and only lived to be conscious of her desolation. 


The warm cheek of Menetto had dried her 


downy pillow, and the first rays of the morning 
- mane ateaalkine has ¢ ‘ lid 6 the fai 
sun were steaiing beneatn Ss of Ul r 
sleeper, as a happy bird struck its first notes of 
love close beside ner window Sh turne 1 her 
head gently upon her pillow, placed her hand b 


neath her velvet cheek, and sighed—*‘ Great God, 
I thank thee ’twas but a dream '’’ 
Yet, from that day, Menetto was changed. 


Night after n 


oak, and there, to the echoing wood, sing—*‘ I 


rht did she repair to that spreading 


come—I come!’’ But it was only in the mid- 


night dream that she met her Edwin. Then, in- 
j rocean lay between 





deed, she forgot the mig 
them, and it was only the sad farewell which told 
how long they must be separated. 


Edwin was compelled, by a stern father, to be 
absent three years; and if, on his return, he was 
still anxious to marry Menetto, he could be at 


Vain hope, i 


d extinguish a flame 


liberty to do so. 


to think time or distance cou 


1 his weak parent, 


communion. 


which had its origin in spirit 
Ah, no, death itself but cements the chain more 
And Edwin claimed his bride even in 


Death had but released his spirit that 


firmly. 
the grave. 
they might the sooner be united, and he now 
hovered around her as a guardian angel, and had 
commenced to woo her in another way. 

Her cheek grew 
more sparkling, her voice more deep, more holy, 


more transparent, her eye 


and her nature more divine. 


} 


Often, in her night-dreams, would a sweet 


strain of music die upon her lips, with the halt- 
expressed words—‘‘ I come—I come 

A few weeks after Menetto’s spirit-call, as she 
termed it, she sat in a loose white wrapper, lean- 
ing her head upon a small stand which stood be- 
fore her—when her mother, sighing, said, ‘‘ My 
beloved daughter, tell me your griefs; for some- 
thing is preying upon your young heart, which 
will sap its vitals unless we can find a remedy. 
Tell me, my sweetest Menetto, all your trials.”’ 

“ Trials, dearest mother—trials, I have none. 
*Tis not sorrow which makes me grave—ah, no, 
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I am not unhappy—I am not sad—I am 


only filled with an holy awe; for Iam holding 
communion with the spirit world, and fitting my- 
id be at rest.’’ 


My child! my child! what mean you? 


Talk 
not thus or you'll distract me! O talk not thus, 
l to what you allude.’’ 

You know my Ed- 


co ild not he ar 


* Mother dear, hear me. 
win has been torn from me. H: 
down to the 


the cruel separation—he has gone 


frave in a distant land, and his spirit is wooing 


me away. Yes, dear mother, my soul will ere 
long fi iway from this house of bondage, and 
be wafted by an angel song to the side of my pre- 
ae . 
cious Bawin. 
“By what authority, my child, do you make 
such ass ons? °*Tis wrong, very wrong, thus 





Edwin 


to trifle with the blessings yet left you. 


will return to claim you as his bride—and you do 





him injustice, as well as yourself and friends, to 
give way to such strange fancies. Cheer up, my 
Menetto; this is unworthy you, and, I pray you, 
banish such unreasonable surmises.”’ 


‘Dear mother, for your sake, I would they 


were surmises; but they are too trne, alas! in- 
deed, too true In my dreams by night, he has 


told me all again and again, until 1 know the 


whole sad truth. Ah! I even know the hour his 
Spirit was re leased to come tome! It was the 
quiet tw it hour, when the happy birds send 


: 
up their evening orisons, fold their wings upon 


their downy bosoms, and sink torest. ‘The full 
moon was pouring down a flood of light when 
to woo me 


1e came to me, as he said he would, 


with a spirit song. He sung to me in strains 
taught him by the angel choir—and there still 
lives in my memory that soul-stirring melody. 
O, that | could convey to you some idea of what 
I nightly hear—the spirit songs, to which my 
ng soul sends back asweet response—in holy 
strains like these which I will sing to you.”’ 

She then commenced, in sweet, low, thrilling 
notes, which increased in power, till the very 
Then, 
sounds, her voice would sink away, and then 


walls resounded. with soft, trembling 
again burst forth with supernatural power, till a 
strong unearthly glow spread itself over her pale 
features; and, with a sudden bound, she darted 
forward, exclaiming—“I come—I come!’’ and 
expired ere the last sounds had died upon her 


lips. 


ae tt A RO 


THE BEAUTY 


FROM THE 


So coy and cruel was the prudish Jane, 


That in revenge for slighting all his darts, 


WITH 


RED HATIR. 


SPANISH. 


Dan Cupid, heedless of her prayers and pain 
Dyed her long tresses in her victim’s hearts! 
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n said, by a certain writer, that truth 


is often stranger than fiction; and any who, in 
their journey through life, do not look upon men 
ind things with “ brute, unconscious gaze,’’ can- 
not fa to be struck with the correctness of the 


observati here is no necessity for consult- 
ing novels or romances, in a search atter the 
strange he trag or the incredible. Real, 
everyday life is often replete with all and more 
than ie fancy can conceive or the mind real 

There are tew persons who have watched the 


cycles of half a century, or who have told still 
fewer years, that could not, if they recalled the 
events of their past lite, startle us with some re- 
cords incredible, wild, or wonderful. 

For my own part, I have not seen the roses 


shed their leaves very many times, and the stars 
in my youth’s sky are as radiant as ever. But 
when I look back over the short stream on whose 


bosom bark has glided, here and there its 


my 
is already darkened by mists and gloom, 


ot 


course 


and I can only catch gl clear sunlit 


mpses 


glimy 
waves in the breaks of the clouds, which darken 
even over the far-off track of infancy. Many of 
these clouds have been, as I passed through 
them, big with events, which, if narrated, would 
very likely earn for me, if not an avowed unbe- 
lief, a ist that quiet shake of the head which 
ex esses so pl unity the secret conviction that 

you are indebted to your imagination for your 

But it is not my intention just now, dear read- 
ers, to tax your credulity by the relation ot 
events in which I was personally concerned, or 
by any narrative of the *‘ wild and wondrous.”’ I 
h iV i story to tell, but not one to make every 
particular hair stand on end “like quills upon the 


It is notale of “‘ hair breadth 


tretful porcupine 

scapes’’ by sea or land, no legend of a haunted 
cave, or description of a nocturnal visit from the 
nos 1 iost ot Erebus, with er ‘al remarks 
on the ler 1 of his tail, and the size of his horns. 
It is is iple statement of tacts, all which oc- 
curred not two hundred miles due east from this 
sheet of paper on which I am writing; and the 


characters of my story were neither lords nor la- 


is of love and beauty, 


nor que¢ 


All n'sin 


irmor clad, but plain untitled 


republicans of the nineteenth century, like our- 
selves 

So much for preface; and now, like the old 
preacher, | would beg leave to say afew words 


I begin.”” Mystory has amoral. I will 


not point it out, for I flatter myself my female 


ITS 


CONSEQUENCES. 


To them, 


to the young belles, do [ address it—more par- 


readers will discover it for themselves. 


ticularly to FLIRTSs ;—+to flirts of all classes, from 
those who invariably “didn’t mean to treat him 
so down to the acknowledged coquette, who 


lares, mentally, ** I'll lead Aim a dance,’’ be- 


Listen, 


t introduction is well over. 
n, for I wish to show th 
Helen 


] - +) 
aeriy gentieman, 


it you can go too far. 


Leslie was the only daughter of an el- 


who, having acquired a hand- 
some fortune by steady attention to business in 
Philadelphia, had put in practice his darling de- 


sign of retiring to adelightful country seat on the 
beautiful Su Here, 


he 


squehannah. 


I oot,’’ 


han! . 
banks of 


all ‘“‘appliances and means to 


fondly hoped to pass the remainder of his days 
ease and content, blessed with the society of 


Helen, 


nt the two first winters of her belle- 


in 
hter. 


his beloved wife and blooming daug 
who had spe 
hood in the city, had been acknowledged “ peer- 
less’’ wherever she went; and, spoiled by flat- 


home with the most exalted 
Her parents, 


tery, had returned 


ideas ol her ] 


power and supremacy. 


who had at least endeavored to guard her youth 


st care, thought proper (and we 


consider the plan very injudicious) to conceal 
} } 1 


ir darling child st it should make her 


from the 
that 


with ¢c 


ising knowledge she was in 


vain—the ple 


any way endowed by nature harms supe- 
rior to those of the majority of girls around her. 


And, as she had 


managed to } t, with scarce a sus- 


was educated at home, the y 


reserve the secre 


picion on Helen's part, that she was anything 


more th 


Instead of t 
might make, and 


in an Oo 





rdinary elling 


: 
her candidly the impression she 


warning her against the seductive flattery of fools ; 


reminding her that, though she had the gift of 
beauty, twas often 
A fatal spe - 
r a »wW i Ls » 
she was permitted to go into society unshielded 
by the armor of such counsel, to learn from ex- 


the power of charms which, at home, 


pe rience 


iot even acknowledged. 


were I Not that her pa- 
rents were ignorant ofthem. Intheirhearts they 
felt a secret pride whenever they looked upon 
their beautiful child; and often, in her slumbers, 


bent over her— 


and whispered with tearful eyes what they would 


not for worlds, when awake, she had heard them 


utter. 
29 
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Is it any wonder, then, it at her debut the 
brain of Helen was almost rned, when the in- 
cense of lovers’ adoration ed around her, and 
she heard, for the first time, that she was peer- 
less in her transcendent ty? And was itnot 
1atural that, when she returned hom ind in- 
genuously repeated to her parents the ises s} 
had received, she should have been hurt and ot- 

, . 


sense,’’ *‘ stuil, ridiculous flattery,’’ &c.?—and 
that she should have retired to her room to 
delichtfully over the ror, and toster in her 
heart the unkind i that her parents were apair 
of « r, insens old e, who had t! 
strange no sin \ { 

But these s old saw, now, that 
they ha vously erred y discovered that 
it was rrortos ea rg even one 
educate H ve no heed to what 
the mens * and 1 bitterness of 
spirit over W t was \ 0 te to reme dy 
It was p l Helen was her own idol, that 
sine oO mt the vyorid was at er et ind was 
determ 1 to go torth ring d to con- 
quer; and they « lonly | that repetition of 
flattery wouldd V s force, and the pre- 
sence of rival beanties e Helen that the 
compliments s ré ved were nothing mort 
than every pretty be la right to expect, and 
were looked upon by the jority of gentlemen 
as merely a part of their polite education. 

But, though Helen soon learned the insinccrity 
of all their professions, she met with nothing to 
convin ts was tt made to rule, or 
that re could fail, if s wis 1, to bring th 
proudest “lord of yn’’ at her feet And tl 
quiet, retirir I st H 1 Leslie was, in the 
few months of a s e winter, transformed into 
the accomplished flirt; to ppearance, the heart- 
less coquette. I savy to all appearance—for Helen 
felt that she was capab! p and changeless 
lov no matter how mu ppearatices were 
against her, and had long determined in her heart 


to accept one oj t numerous lovers who knelt 
at her shrine; though she scorned every allusion 
to an immediate union, and, indeed, gave even 


this one but few proofs that he was preferred be- 
fore othe rs. 

Thus 
Helen pre 


rents, in 


and now 


een passed, 
nd the 


third with her pa- 
their retired and beautiful country home. 


nare 
pal 


Here, avithdrawn from the giddy circle in which 
she had moved so long, Helen was again a duti- 
ful danghter, and the favorite of all the new ac- 


rhtful neighbor- 
ety of her lovers 


amiable 


quaintances she made in that del 
hood. 
that Helen showed the trait le 


No matter how 


[t was ony 


ist in her 


character. devoted the heart 


} 


that offered itself to her a epfance, or how 
' . 
blasting the blow that prostrated its hopes, Helen 


ent to think of 


never {| 


quences, terrogated on the subiect, would 


elevate her eyebrows and exclaim, ‘‘ Well, really 
) y 
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D 
£ 


ce of some people is astonishing. I 


posed he was in earnest any more than 


I was And thus she went on—day after day 
adding to her conquests, with scarce a thought of 
the future, or a care whether those gentlemen 


to her as friends, left her as enemies. 


But it is time now to speak of the most favored 


beau of this lovely flirt. He was a young gen- 


tt! ime of Franklin. He had known 


Helen from a child, and had watched her ripen- 
ing womat od with an anxiety and affection 
which had grown with his grow and strength- 
ened with s strength As children the y had 
been | nates, and, unconsciously to them- 
selves, lovers even then; and Helen’s parents 
encoura i their itimacy, Decause, as Franklin 
orew he showed sucha noble disposition, such 
an eleva 1 and enlightened mind, joined to so 


cness and sincerity, that the 


y hoped, 


even if time should estrange their affections, his 


example would influence Helen’s mind, and make 


her W r to bestow her hand on one less 
wort! in the companion of her youth. 
Franklin was the only child of a widow lady, 
whose estate was contiguous to that of Helen’s 
father ; l s sn too had res led in Philade l- 


had been on terms of the 


previous to their 


phia, both tamilies 
y lor many vears 


oval to the country. It was thus that the 


young ) had been thrown together in early 
life, and they loved—so they thought—like bro- 
ther and sister. But when it was time tor George 


nto o to Colle ore he ed for the first 


reai 


time that it was no brother’s love he had for 


it was as deep and pure, it 
co il | not be satishe d to look 
lor a 


ouch 
ire, single 
moment, the blighting thought that she might 
to another than to him. 


o aay be more 


Yhey parted tor four years, and though no 
felt th 
As Cseorge claspe d 


and bent his 





betrothal took place, they were 


for the last t 
istering locks rested on her 


me, 


fair forehead, she raised her tearful eyes to his 


** George, not tor- 


must 
dearly.’’ 


1 whispered, you 
me, and I 
Who would 
and tender words could have been breathed by 


h so 


face an 


get will always love you 





have thought that such ingenuous 


which, wit much coldness, 


the same lips 


1 his return four years after ? 


time, in its ceaseless course, had 


But tho iwh 
more changes in Helen than the mere 


transformation of the child into the woman, it 
mind and heart of 
but 


In dreams he 


had been powerless over the 


He never worshiped at any shrine 


Creorg 


hat ol the idul ot his bovhood. 


Vhen success crowned 





saw he r, ar d 
and when 
and lured him to 


her and turned 


temptation spreac 
he 
When he 
ty, he gazed to discover some feature like hers; 


their meshes, ered 


remem 


away. met in his walks a face of beau- 
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, . e } 
and when a voice of-m«e lody broke upon his ear, 


he listened if its cadénce might remind him of 
Helen. Whenthe time drew near when he per- 
m | himself to ; of returning home, he had 
to acknowl e to his boun yr peart, that 1 
would be no hap ss unless Helen was there 

4 } t} tolled-ftor lipl yma 
A a wiiel it i ne 1O1Te-t i aipiomi 
was pla 1 in his hand, and he heard on every 
side e congratu ons of the n y friends he 
had made at New Haven—even then, though he 
felt with pride the kiss of his mother, he was in 


imagination laying his at the feet of his 


early love—the be yiritof his dreams. 
d to him like a little 


But if Helen h 
] t 


Peri when they parted, she appeared now almost 
' 





c in her matured loveliness. She was 


taller and more graceful, and the short flaxen 
‘ } 


curls he used to y with, had darkened into 


jong chestnut tresses, In whose colis and waves, 


the light was caught and lingered as if they 
were a net spread for sunbeams. Deep set in 
each dark eye burned a prisoned star, and the 
crimson tint which warmed her round 1 cheek, 
flashed there with every emotion, and then re- 
treated again, so that conversation ever developed 


new beauties which the eve never we 


on I ilas! how changed was e | rt 
within, since Geor last looked 1 1 that be- 
loved face KF} ya el yn MG I je her 
mperious and exacting; the su 





lovers had rendered her vain and 


though there was still in her nature much that 


was excellent, her guardian angel must have 


mourned over the loss of many virtues gone lor- 


Helen’s reception of George, though by no 


: , ‘ . 
I is the warm one he expected, Was not caicu- 


. ,s 4 , , 
lated to extinguish the flame which had so long 


consumed him. Indeed, Helen had no wish to 


In her heart she preferred him above all 





UV SU. 
her admirers, and he it was whom she deter- 
mined, one day, to call husba id. She could not 
but admit the superiority of his mind, the extent 
of his information, the virtues which adorned his 
character, al d the elegance oi his person and 


manners 


Besides, George was wealthy, and she 
loved wealth, and the parents of both parties 
were anxious for the match 


been for Helen, if, obeying the dictates ot her 





: : 
heart and the counsel of her friends, she h l- 
sented to her own happiness. But, alas! Georg: 
was too easy a con ju st. He was too aeeply, 


desperately in love, and she could not resist the 
temptation of seeing him her slave, and trifling 


with his passion. Invariably, when he urged his 


1 begged for some gleam of hope, 


attachment, anc 
she would put him off with a slight unsatistac- 


tory answer, or else a remark so cold and satiri- 


cal, that it sent him home with a load upon his 


breast, and drove sleep from his fevered eyes un- 

til the stars faded above his lonely pillow. 
Otten then would he seek her in the morn 

and with despair in his bosom, determine to bid 
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farewell forever. 


change in his feelings, and unwilling to lose oie 


whom she really preferred above all others, her 





manner would be as different as if another heart 
swayed her a ! Again he would be the 
‘dear George’’ of her girlhood, and she would 
talk as she used to talk, walk outinto the flowery 
fields, and hang upen his arm with the same 
fondness which had marked their ear] ntimacy ; 
nay, even permit him to press her pouting lips, 


| 
until the lion she had roused again slumbered. 


and he went away with hope and gladness re- 


] 


vived in his heart. 


Thus passed the winter and summer of her 
first year in the country, and Helen now paid a 
visit to a friend in the city. There, 


crowd of admirers who again flocked around her, 


amid the 
she was introduced to a gentleman ofthe name of 
Ellworth. He had just returned from a tour in 
Eur ype, and was, of course, the lion of the com- 


pany. In face he was handsome, in dress and 


manners very elegant, without being inthe slicht- 
est degre loppisnh or foolish. But then th re was 
something about him so dark and hidden, some- 
thing in his looks so deeply mysterious, that it 
made him repulsive to the majority of young la- 
( S, and any it a lavorit with the gentle- 
men. Besides, it was whispered that, though he 
( 1 ire l lt ec so t ol be Ss h a ted 
that no one was capabie Ol Making tik le ast im- 
pression upon his heart. It was said, too, that he 


was a man of stern manners and fierce passions, 


a id his dee} § ink eyes, shaded by their dark 


rows, did not te nd to contradict the asse¢ rtion. 


Sull he was handsome, and his voice had a strange 
power which thrilled you when he spoke, and 
made you listen even against your will; and 
when he smiled, which was but seldom, there 


was such a fascination in it, that one could not 





help treasuring the remembrance and wishing for 
ts repetition. It was lixe a burst of sunshine 
over thunder clouds, brief but glorious, with- 
drawn almost as soon as given, and leaving on 
the dark countenance no traces of its lustre. 

It was not long before Helen heard the whis- 


pered remarks about the unsusceptibility of Ells- 
worth. No lure more tempting could have been 


pre sented to one of her disposition. Instantly 


she determined in her heart that the cold, proud 
Ellsworth should be the humblest of her slaves 
before another month rolled over his head: and 
the difficulties which seemed to be in her way 


oniy strengthened her resolution to persevere. 


It seemed hard, however, to make an impression 
she flirted, and danced, and 





sang. She could not even win one fitful smile. 
° 


broke up, she was apparently 


as far from having riveted his attention as the 


least noticed girl in the apartment. 
But it was not so. The flinty heart of Ells- 


worth was touched, though he scorned to ac- 


knowledge it even to himself. In early life his 
affections had been trifled with;—over the morning 
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of his days a blight had fallen, and the flowers in 
his pathway had withered too soon. He had 
seen the one, on whom hung all his affections, 
borne away as the wife of another, he ever be- 
lieved against her own will, and it changed his 
entire nature. He lost all regard for the sex, and 
almost all love for his fellow men, and in solitude 
and silence brooded over the irrevocable past. 
His life seemed a sea without a shore, a sky with- 
out a star, a “deluge without ark, or dove, or 
rainbow,’’ and a settled melancholy took posses- 
sion of his soul. Alas! his too was the dark 
creed which denied the light of hope to the future. 
No faith in an overruling Power gave his spirit 
strength, for he knew not the “ 
believing.’’ From whatever he saw, and what- 
ever he studied, he managed to extract the poison 


that was killing his soul. This world, cold and 


dark and dreary as he felt it, was all his belief 


promised, and *‘ star-eyed science’’ only gave to 
him “‘a message of despair.”’ 

It may readily be imagined what effect such a 
disappointment as he had known, must have had 
on a mind like his. For a long time reason 
trembled on her throne, and seemed ready to ab- 
dicate it forever. 
tion of a wealthy female relative, he accompanied 


Then, at the earnest solicita- 


her and his mother to Europe, and a four or five 
years’ residence there tended to dissipate the re- 


collection of the past, and lighten the gloom of 


his mind. Still, however, it was dark enough. 
The concern of his mother forced him into so- 
ciety, else his evenings had all been passed in 
the solitude of his room, or perchance in her 
company. He was her only son now, her only 
support, and the brightest trait in his character 
was his affection for her, and his anxiety to make 
the evening of her life peaceful and comfortable. 

Strange to say, however, even this stoic nature, 
wrapt as it was in the impenetrable veil of his 
gloomy thoughts, was not proof against the en- 
chantments of Helen Leslie. But he wrestled 
with the new feeling, and, as he thought, con- 
quered and crushed it, and with a glowing cheek 
and a brow darker than ever, prepared to call on 
her the morning after their introduction. She 
was at that moment discussing his merits with 
the friend in whose house she was staying, and 
who, knowing the circumstances of Ellsworth’s 
life, had thought proper to give the gay Helena 
hint on the subject. The pretty belle listened 
with a smile, and remarked— 

*“* So you think there is no danger of his falling 
in love again ?”’ 

““Oh I don’t know about that,’ 
friend. 


rows of those bright eyes. 


replied her 
‘‘He may not be proof against the ar- 
But I hope, my dear 
girl, that if he should address you, you will not 
encourage him unless you mean to accept him.’’ 

**Encourage him !’’ replied Helen; “I never 
encourage any one’’—(what flirt ever acknow- 
ledged she did)—“ and as to marrying him, to tell 
you a secret, I never wiil marry any one but 


joy and peace of 


George Franklin, and for the plain unvarnished 
reason, that he is superior to every other man on 
earth. And, do you know, I have made up my 
mind to say ‘ J will’ to him in the spring, though 
I won't tell him so yet a while, for he might 
break his precious neck turning summersets in 
his eestacy.’’ 

“Then, if this is the case, dear Helen, why do 
you flirt so?’’ 

“Flirt! Itell youl never flirt. 
I cannot be civil to a beau without 
of it. 


But it seems 
being accused 
You don’t want me to sit in a corner bolt 
upright, and say ‘yes’ and ‘no’ like a nodding 
mandarin, do you ?”’ 

*“*Oh no, Helen, not that. You know what I 
mean very well. There is a wide difference be- 
tween chatting with a beau and flirting with 
one.”’ 

“Well, I am not able to distinguish between 


the two then, and it is my misfortune, not my 


t 
fault. Iam sure I don’t ask the men to address 
me, and I think, in this country, it would be hard 
to deprive a girl of the privilege of saying ‘ no,’ 
since it’s the only one she has in such cases.”’ 

‘“Then why don’t you say ‘no’ from the com- 
Why do 


you, in short, permit the avowal of sentiments on 


mencement—think ‘ no,’ and act ‘no’ ? 


which you never intend to bestow a serious 
thought ? 
don’t you say so, and preserve friends where you 
Tell me, Helen, love, to 


If you are engaged to George, why 


now have enemies? 
how many are you betrothed at the present 
time ¢”’ 

“To none, dear friend, except George.”’ 

“To none except George! ‘To whom, then, 
does Charles Edwards look back with hope, as, 
to gain wealth, he is now speeding his way over 
the lone, trackless sea? What is the beacon 
light to lure him home? What reward did you 
promise awaited his return? And Tom, too, 
poor cousin Tom, when, with such a sad heart, 
he was starting for St. Louis, and pressed on 
your finger that little ring, did it mean nothing? 
And in what relation, pray, do you stand to the 
writer of the letter you received this morning? 
And whose is this pretty miniature you threw to 
me so carelessly yesterday? Ah! Helen, 1 know 
how crushed will be the hopes, the heart, the 
everything of this youthful one, this ‘ green boy,’ 
as you call him. Why, when he left you, Helen, 
he was so wild with delight at your encourage- 
ment, that he scarce knew whether he was stand- 
ing on his head or feet.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps that is no unusual sensation to the 
very manly youth, though it may not always be 
produced by the same cause. But, dear friend, 
to answer all these very serious charges in short 
order, 1 am very apt to change my mind, and 
surely there is no harm in that. And then I’ve 
always had good reasons for acting as I did. 
There was Howard St. John—I loved him for his 
name’s sake only. Put when I found that to get 
it, 1 would have to take him too, I thought it was 








FLIRTATION AND IT 


paying too dear for a name. And as to Charley 


Edwards and Alfred, | never would have given 
either a tho cht, had th y not both been « ngaged 


to two as ugly girls as one would meet in a thou- 


kindness of my heart, | tried to 





enough 


* Ce ly—but they must have sens 
to know that that is an impossibility, and it woul 
be sanity in them to expe t So | have re- 
solved on a middle course of action. I won't 
h ( irles, for that would be sighting Altred, 


ind [ won’t have Alfred, for that would be slight- 
ing Charles; and surely, dear, you can’t blame 
me now ?’ 

VW Helen, we have no time to ute the 
| t here is a ring at the bell, and remem- 
I f visitor should be Henry Ellsw 
s] m, I entreat you 

Inde I'll do no such t ment y 
eja ited Helen, as the door opened d the tall 
form of Ellsworth was bent before t He was, 
if possible, more stern and cold than onthe even- 
ing betore mut Helen exerted all her powers of 
pleasing and before he left, h the satista on 
ot sec mor han one smile | t up the dark 
eyes it Were hxed pon her. 

Hi th r trium egan. Every morning 
or eV i We 1 ¢ ed al spent it n 
there, or accompanied her abroad. And though 
she sometimes shudds red at the intensity of his 
gaze, it was with triumph in her heart that she 





saw those dark eves following her and her alone, 





as sie i thro igh the mazes of the dance, and 
seeking her when it was over; while the smile 
now stowed on no other, she could comm ind 
w! ver she would 

hus passed a month, during which time Ells 
wor encouraged by Helen, negotiated for a 
SI farm in the v ity of her home He na- 
turally loved the country, and ight he would 
mak 1 farmer, and so was not long in per- 
sua ¥ ~ iother to give uj ) 1 the 
¢ d keep house for him there. in 
was, therefore, settled. How mucl vught 
of near Helen had to do with it, he would 
nm mit even to himself; but she was well 
aw t the ex tof her influence, and felt a se- 
cret prid id exultation in the thought of having 
subdued so invulnerable a heart. 


I'hings were in this state, when Helen received 


a letter from her parents, reminding her that it 


to return, and another from George 


Franklin, stating that he 
day, for he 


to hear this, for the dark Ellsworth had never yet 


was time 


would come on the 
Helen was sorry 


next 
was sick tosee her. 
capped the climax of her triumph by a proposal. 
In fact he was not aware himself of the depth of 
felt in her, and never until the 

informed him of her summons 


the interest he 


night when she 


did he realize the extent to which his feel- 
‘But may I trust wo- 


home 
ings had been involved. 
man?’’ he argued with himseli—‘* will she not 
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betray and abuse the power she has over me ?’’ 
and his proud spirit shrunk at the thought. But 


then the idea of winning away from all compe- 
peerless a woman—slipping in their 


titors so 


midst, and without descending to their arts, or 


bestowing on them a single 


‘ look, bearing away 
what so many had sighed and striven 
With 
to the 


, l 
to Ais home 


for, had in it arare charm to his heart. 





what pride, he thought, would he show 
world which despised him, his beautiful conquest, 
and hear them wonder what the fascination could 


have been that won for him alone so lovely a wife. 
‘But will she love me ?’’ he argued—‘‘ or—blast- 
ing thought!—may she not trifle when I tell her 
she has won me?"’ und with clet ched teeth he 
strode across the room. But again the sweet 
voice of Helen called him to her side, and he lin- 
ered there till when they 


midnight. Then, 
, 


were alone, with r ipturous eloquence, Dut in no 
words or co 


measured 


irtly phrase, he laid open 


ised to alo he rs, 


Hel nh 


veen ad- 


to her the interior of the heart « 


howed her what was glowing there 


alarmed. She never had 


this, and, for a single 


dressed in language ke 


moment, felt she had gone too far. The dark 
eyes of Ellsworth seemed to pry into her very 


soul, and she trembled before him. 

But Lask you not, Miss Leshe,’’ he continued, 
‘to be mv wite, if another has claim to a single 
thought. ‘Tell me, then, teil me candidly, whether 
itis so. lam not the man tointerfere in the suit 
of one more favored. I would not descend to it 


T.}] t} at hil } 
Tell me, then, at once, while the 


secret fountains you have unclosed, 
can be sealed again hermetically as ever. J know 
not how to woo in the silly sentimental style of 
—— hoolboy, who has lea 11 

am no schoolboy, who has learned by 


ty, to repeat to every girl he meets 


with. I ask for your heart and hand, but I offer 
ynother return. I ask for your unwavering 
iff for every thought, every wish, every 
hope; but then I will give you such love as you 
dream not ol It shall be around you like a circle 


of fire, warmth and light to yourself, but death to 


those who dare to intermeddle with it. I wait 


M io ar not to si 


SS Leslie. 





your answe! 


t, remember, your decision 


Helen, whose pride was a little touched by 
these last remarks, and who was unwilling, at tl 
same time, to lose as a beau one who was about 


to become a resident in her 9wn neighborhood, 
never reflected for a moment what might be the 
consequences of trifling with such a spirit, but 
taxed her ingenuity for some plan to keep him, 
and yet to evade his direct questions. 


‘We have not been acquainted long enough,”’ 
b 


she replied, hesitatingly ; ‘‘ but you will soon be 
living near my father’s. I do not know now 


whether there is sufficient congeniality of dispo- 


sition between us, and it will take some time for 
me to decide the question. But, Mr. Ellsworth, 
you are far from being an object of indifference 
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ng in his moist and sparkling 


, . 2 1 
soul seemed dissoivil 


t es 

Helen re his heart, and, for the first time in 
her life, comprehended the tull value of the love 
of a tru ind ma nature Her mind went 


t ist, i e remembered how many 


times her levity { leness had wrung the 
nove wi Was “ 1 at er feet, and 
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down stairs, when the first object that met her 
sight, was the dead and bleeding body of her son. 
The cries, “‘ Ellsworth did it!’’ “ Helen’s to 
mingled with the screams of the women 


and the uproar and confusion, completely bewil- 


. a 
blame, 


dered her, and all unconscious of the reality, she 
advanced to the body, and raising it tenderly, 
George, don’t lie here. 


What ails you, my son? Speak to me, oh! 
speak to me!’’ and she gazed with starting eye- 
balls on the form so dear to her, till bending 


down, she seemed at last to comprehend t] 


aw- 


ful scene, and feel its horror. Not another word 
she spake, but seated on the floor, hugged the 
body to her breast int silent agony of a broken 
heart. The cries, ‘‘ We have him! we have 
him !"’ rent the r Have whom ?”’ said the 


“Ellsworth, the murderer!’’ replied a dozen 
voices, “‘and he will be hung before three months 
roil over his head 

‘Oh, no!’ exclaimed the widow, “ don’t hang 
hin He, too, has a mother! 

* * * * * 


} 


Ellsworth was tried an uitted, on the plea 


} 


of insanity; but his blood was upon his own 


head—for, during the awtul night which elapsed 


before the jury returned their verdict, fearful of 


the result, and reckless of consequences, he com- 
mitted suicide in the priso His mother’s cup 
ot alll tion was already full, and this was the 
drop too much. She »wed her head, and felt 
there was nothing left r but todie. She fol- 

* This remark is lit ‘ vas uttered by the mo- 
ther at the t ‘ t la e to 


jasmine and woodbine. 


lowed him very soon—not without the sighs of 
friendship round her bed, and tears of sorrow o’er 
her bier 

The lovely Helen lives yet, but not in the de- 
In that 
house which is the home of the frantic maniac 


solate residence of her stricken parents. 


and the gibbering idiot, and all thuse over whose 
prostrate minds the shadows of despair have dark- 
ened forever—there, like a beautiful flower, torn 
by the tempest, like a crystal vase ruined and 


broken, you may find the once elegant, gay, and 
admired Helen Leslie. 

It was after a long delightful ride, one glorious 
evening last summer, when we were on the east- 


ern shore of Maryland, that we stopped to rest 


} 


our horses, and amuse ourselves by a ramble 
in a retired and beautiful country churchyard. 
There, thou 


animated bust,’ 


h there was neither “* storied urn nor 


touching memorial to claim *‘ the passing tribute 


of a sigh The wild rose scattered its wealth of 


blossoms over t and zephyr 
ndy as it floated by, as if it had caught 


le green mounds, 


made mel 

he notes of the Sabbath- worshipers in the little 

church, and loved to sing them o’er the dead. 
, 


Here, in the greenest and the loneliest spot, near 


a willow which had just begun to stretch its in- 
fant arms to heaven, I noticed a small, unostenta- 


tious monument, round which light footsteps had 


} 
t 


rround, and on which the hands of 


affection had lately placed a wreath of mingled 


printed the 


I wondered what mould- 


ering heart had won this remembrance, and 


stooping down read the inscription—* GEORGE 
FRANKLIN, AGED 22. Ta ¥ SON OF HIS MO- 


THER, AND SHE WAS A WII 


° 


NAO we Oe 


MOTHER, 


HOME 


AND HEAVEN. 


BY SOPHIA A. LAKE. 


The following lines were suggested by the sentiment, that “Mother, Home and Heaven are the most beautiful words 


in our language 


“ MoTruerR 


That sweet word thri 


> when mild, and soft, and low, 
Ss upon my ear 
In silvery cadence, falling slow 

From lips that breathe affection here, 
The rich, ¢ Xquisite aroma 

Exhaling from the tuberose heart, 
Possesses nol tis soo ing power 

Nor holy thoughts, like it, impart, 
And thou, the dear, delightt Home.” 

Where al 


Where cold dissensions never come 





peace, a oy, and love, 
But kindly deeds their virtue prove; 
When sated with the harrowing strife 

That marks earth's heaving, boisterous sea, 
With selfishness and row rile, 


We meekly, calmly turn to thee 


And * Heaven,” thou blissful haven, where 
Worn. wearied pilgrims soon shall rest, 
Where all the tru/y good an pure 


Shall meet and be torever biest, 


Oh. could we now but feel and know 


ess worth, 


Thine own intrinsic, price 
How would our sou!s with ardor glow, 


And check each germ of worldly growth 


Our Father, would that we might see 
As best we might thy bounteous love, 
Our yearnings then would ever be 
To gain the “ Pear! of Price” above! 
And then each panung wearied soul, 
When every earthly tie was riven, 


Would find in yon celestial goal, 


The mother and the home 


affection had reared many a, 





rape 
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In Macaulay’s criticism on Milton, is the fol- 
lowing passage— 
Ifthe Puritans were unac t with the works of 


I Os hers a po 
oracles of Go I ell umes were not fou 1 the 
registers o ralds ey fe Iss ey were re- 
corde 1 the book « ‘ | s $s were not ac- 
com e¢ VY a sple tra 1 s 7ions oO 
u ster ga eis ul ¢ irae er r ery 
meanest ¢ them was t y to wl e amysterious 
i terrible importance belo ( whose slightest 
ions the spi sof Li i I . ooKed Wi 
auxXxious interest; wh des l re heav 
i é wer t t é vhic shouid 
‘ t when heaven and ear s ild pass away 
Events which short- sig d pe ins ascribed to 
ear y causes had been ordained ¢ s count For 
s sake empires d ris i and ce iyed 
For his sak é Aim | med his Wi by 
the pen of the I s i r ot 1 prophet 
iH i” een res | 1 iverer, trom the 
sp « » comm H ransomed by 
veato!t no vulga y ‘ ood of no earthly 
s ifice It was for m ul e su i een darken- 
‘ " the rocks et re it all nature had 
red a suffer s i eX] rod." — Mis- 
¢ mies, Vol. 1, } 
The following remarkably coincident passage 


is from Bancroftt’s 


We 


admit that we 


History of the United States. 


for the 


are ina to account 





resemblance, but the reputation of our historian 
should effectually shield him trom the charge 
even of imitation, much more of plagiarism. 

Pu m exalt Every individual who 
had exper ced eT res « nti every believer 
who in his mor s stacy the assurance of 
1 favor of God, w “ eyes a consecrated 
person. For him vo é sels of the Almighty 
had chosen a Saviour or nt laws of nature had 
been suspe eu a ( I iveus ad ope ed, 
earth had gq Ke t s face, and Christ 
had dies 1 rise prop s and aposties 
had reve to v« e « cles and the will of 
God. View I is a t of divine favor, and 
in his co < merit, he prostrated 
himself in 1 dust before ‘ Looking out upon 
mankind, how co ‘ s nsell, whom God 
had chosen a rede > He « rished hope; he pos- 
sessed I s \ c s heart was in the 
skic Angels ho di path, charged to minis- 
ter to his so spirits of irk ss leagwued together to 
tempt him from his alle ct Hist U.S., Vol. L, 
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Dr. Young, speaking 


“ Early, bright, tra 


She sparkled, was 


Shelley thus— 


“Like some frai 


Robes in its golden beams 


The following is 


of one ¢ arly dying, says— 
- ‘ ste as morning dew, 


i went to heaven 


Night Thoughts 


exhaled, an 


exhalation, which the dawn 
— Alastor. 


from Horace— 


“Ne forte credas interitura, que 


Longé sona 


ntem natus ad Aufidum, 
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Non ante vulgatas p irtes 
Ver oquor socianda chordis 
Vixére ries ante Agamemnona 
Ml ! st omnes ry ina es 
Ur t tique | a 
Ne care i i sacro ( 9 
Do not imagine ut those words will perhaps be lost, 
‘ l ! | ‘ e T su) 4 \ t is, 
u r 1 Tapa iw it r rts hitherto 
und Ma s re Agamemnon 
i x “ med 
w t s ius yw s ota 
Sii¢ i 
The reader will not fail to perceive the close 


resemoiance 


from Dr. Br 


oe | a 1 r al to 
muses wise pr ces | 
a t as} tu »s 

t s 1 
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Horage has a similar sentiment— 
“ Dimidium facti, qui cre; ibet."—4Ad S im 
He s uf done who is mad 1 —Transla n 
Again— 
“Durum! se Vius fit pa tia 


Quicquid corrigere est n 


trying! but 
ad, becomes 


Translation 


Campbell expresses t 


cisely, thus— 


“To bear, is to conquer our fate.” 


ne 


“ Homo homini lupus 


Man is a wolf to his fellow man.— Translation. 


The reader will immediately remember those 
well-known lines from Cowper— 


ring it patiently.— 
idea more con- 


same 


— Lines 


ee 


"— Erasmus 
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Makes countless millions mourt 


As well as these from Milton— 


O sham »>m vil w le lami'd 
} rn is l oO cdisavree 
0 es the | 
a) uy ‘ ( ipr i peace 
\ i strife 
4 ist i ‘ vars 
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Para Lost 
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The following from Milton, Leigh Hunt affirm 
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dest m ot May in the Faerie Queene 
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, Job enterta 


Long before the time of 


a similar doubt, and propounded 


question 


Wherefor lo e wicked live 


So also Claudian— 





sed cum res hominum tanta ca igine VOlVi aspi 





become old, yea, are 


COINCIDENCES. 


ciu ‘ ocentes, vexarique plos, 
: ’ ‘ In Rufinu 
T ‘ t 1 , men involved in so great 
. 1 flouris r for a long time, and 
. rasse my fanh, ciding from 
1 ttion 
4 xs from ir remy I ivior— 
. < i t 1 spill ou must mea- 
e rt es and condition, not 
2 . r desir that is. be governed by 
< Holy Living and 
‘ has expressed the same idea, thus— 
ri < ) t rar ‘ n be poor 
s < e rich 
Night Thoughts 
; y i) ‘ — 
. ps 
= 5 thnue 
nas s ‘ . 
G of Lif 
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Dr. ¢ rke com! ting upon this passage 
3, ** Had Horace seen this proverb in the Sey 
t trar n, when he wrote to the Pisos? 
i Hor rred to, is this— 
A ‘ . nal 
Ars. Poet 
I I ( é whetstone 
impart that 
It, however, Horace to accused of imita- 
i more reasonable to trace the 
‘ 
I ) ‘ — 
—— axovas auTat f Taus u vras, Tov de 
Ducev oben mas Tyan Piney w22Ur 
Whets t, but they 
s Transla- 
I | from Horace rs a much more 
I i 1 Aristotle than 
) e « fron f . “ id had Dr. 
U.1 em l I i isation, In- 
stead of ght have been a 
I rism H t ! Mecenas so far 
forgotten the woful plight in w h he had placed 
plagiarist in his letter to Julius Florus, then, 
ike to the jackdaw stripped of his stolen plumage, 


1 
ule 


i have been an o! t of derision to his 
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the studies of their own ch ren Thus their influence ing taught in our common schools which males would 
society is cont \ | promoting the fashion not be capable of teaching; they ought to be employe i 
< ear x. 1 | ode as assistants 1 our ir s 0's, Bnd er seminary 
ymong r poore iss { where there are children of their own sex 
and 1 s the du st« i One very important o ct to be efiet y this ar- 
selt raced : t i rangement, would be saving of eX} Women 
H en, is the fh ow ean ailord to teach for a less reward in men, eve 
talents and energies of 1 ow though y should prove st ‘ ibtless wo 
Ww ene rt ivo eir genius, and there the most capa iustructors lo ce itlo - 
are relss ci e most ambitious versal, it mus mad li is a false prin 
The most lese < ished amo female wh 1 estimates the enefits of a privilege by the money 
writers have likewise listinguished as teac s of it costs lt it were true, our repu i overnment 
( ty and yo \irs. Ha More was probably would be a misera one, in comparis with those of 
more ebted to r situatic as an instructress oO royal mag ie It is usually t ses of Our pri- 
’ o ré sia ‘ 1uon and V p Viieges Wh ! ) rF expels 
ment er extrac i i s Mrs. Barbau!d owe Out tl s ‘ $ i ry of 
mus r t ecessilV 8s t Ss « S x s l er ) 
" < ‘ ‘ ‘ S| < y | pac \W the s ‘ i W = th 
Miss } vol - 1 teacher is Assis n \ } e sO use- 
neve! ess < efforts to } ' é ily a propt t ; I e a yw said 
educatio t stra s of its benefits she to us is ) ‘ s : ot New 
da vitnessed w es r tather the struce \ N ) »t i y 
i f = nume Among the I cl : . i Sines pr | isant 
ladan le G < Ml Campan, dis sis i 1emselive mid i s as : ter as we 
1orT vy ot st | re. were ce rated is } » » vot I e are 
as ch for sk outh as for the many such tO WHO ¢ . compensauio 
ge 3 wo 1 we ia vo is vearied ex- 
Indeed. ther . which a woman can ertion. But above a vom sho ut the head of 
with safety and ¢ st o sur icquire that estabvushmMents educa own sex. I 
very cessa ‘ 1 popular writer, the © tou a 1 as pro- 
knowledge of 1 r ‘ irt. as by becoming an in- lessors and i rers O s 1 ia shou'd 
structress of the \ I \ rican ladies whe wish Aiways pres aeres Phis oly pr 
for rary st < re are. enter the school- ed i very cou y s \ ind such a fj 
room as their tem; they wi e use- posierous on as comm he educat 
ful ey are i I shall be told that they of young giris Mostly to ‘ ) 1 longer con- 
cannot do this ive engrossed the employ- tinue here. Women w vhat is due to their own 
ment of school-s is we as that of every other < ilracter a \ ) ise themselves 
by which mone t ea red, al iat female teach- to educa isl : wus 
ers are excluded from a ols, excepting those of the In short, though there s | encroacument on 
very youngest sc! rs This is too true Ought it thus the pret ve « pi 3 t I yet women 
to be? Is it for the pu benefit to employ men to snourd § moder they . s which the} 
teach s ools, when wom ould do that duty better ought ad which | tels ly w a cuty 
even were the s compensa 1 to be allowed to the and delicacy, surre r oO P is t supe : 
female as to the male’ t l t lu oi t ‘ s lhis must not 
It has become a prover ut none but a dunce w lie 1. T . imit to their 
keep a schoo om choice—that itis a business be ath — a » . t, ten or eve 
the dignity of a man « " ties. and one in which he later y would p " 
wi ot engage | T ssity, or persevere in but ed. 7 intl : t and pious 
from pecuniary motives wome dine , A t dis 
Allow this repugnance to the siness of insiruction to ay oe , py Ow Ene 
! . ‘ ‘ eo ‘ : r 1 : 
proceed, as per s it does. from man’s superior talents . : . aN er 
say that it is not accor ce with the strong powers culture of th ve OS wt . sos ially n 
and stirring energies of his m 1 to rest contented in the — , » mas a ”’ B Fepuuns A 
prison of a school-room; yet to women less gifted with ——~ . t vom ~~ 
confidence in their ow " s, and having so few ob- structors : i ri ty 
jects of pursuit would furnish an employment conge- principles. A tet l i r endeavor! 
nial as well as honoravie There is no branch of learn- sto weak t oO son order, is 4a 
j om ou Cant sam : 1 1e other sex? 
AR SO DIR rm 
ry 
ro M©*_. 
I Love the memory of that hour freshest flower from Spring’s young | 
When. tresh with youth, I found thee, he heart's true love revealing 
And Love and Hope. with magic power, Full many a flower since then has bloomed, 
rheir infl rew around thee; And by the frosts been riven; 
I love t " 7 that nour, Full many a hope has been entom ed 


It wakes a s i To bloom again in heaven R. G. A 
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me how your life-lesson was taught—how you suf- 
fered, how you endured!—ior methinks I have 
need of lessons like those. I cannot meekly sub- 
mit, I cannot withstand temptation, | cannot bend 
to misfortunes; I can never attain that sublime 
height upon which you so securely rest. 1 am too 
human, too little divine, not yet purified, not yet 
tried.’’ 

‘** Since you allow me to recall the past, I will, 
though it be painful. Like you, Ellen, I was 
once young; like you, light-hearted—unlike you, 
I was ve ry early a child of sorrow, and acquainted 
with grief. In the terrible year of IR—, that year 
so long to be remembered, so full of suflering— 
when the cries of motherstorn from their children, 
of orphans left destitute, arose from every house— 
he sun* 


when the face of grew dark, and all was 


terror and afiright—I resided with my uncle and 


aunt in the county of Southampton 


““T will tell you here, that these people we 
called uncle and aunt, were not of our blood, but 
only connected by marriage; my aunt being only 
the step-sister of my mother. You would other- 
wise be horrified to learn, as you will, that this 
uncle became the lover of my sister and your mo- 
ther. 

‘* Your mother, who was several years younger 
than I, was in New York at school. We were 
orphan children, and possessed a large and hand- 
some estate, which my uncle guarded so strictly 
that I was barely allowed the necessaries of life, 
while on my more lovely sister, he lavished bo 
my income and hers. Fond of her to extrava- 
gance, he permitted her to indulge in every lux- 
ury ; no accomplishment was too costly for her to 
a 


acquire, no whim too nonsensical to be indul 
while to me he doled out a pitiful sum, and thought 
that more than I deserved. 

‘** Instead of protesting against his injustice, and 
calling upon the law of the land for assistance, I 


submitted, and thus consented 


and unloved, until I began to think it proper that 
] should suffer privation, while my sister squan- 
dered my thousands in sheer wantonness, and 
lived like a queen in the great city of New York. 
While I toiled tor bare subsistence, her scented 
letters would come calling for mone y toexpend on 
this trifle and that; telling of rare ornaments 
which only cost a hundred dollars—of balls and 
plays—of Saratoga, Niagara—of New York ; and 
finally, she chose to accompany a party of aris- 
tocratic tourists to Europe, to scatter our th 
sands over France, Italy, Switzerland, and then— 
she forgot to wri'e—her banker supplied her with 
money, and she had no further use for us. 

‘In the meantime, my uncle made _ frequent 
visits to New York, and would return with ac- 
counts ot Ellen’s conquests, her bea ity, her ac- 
complishments, her French manners, &c., until, 


in a few years, I ceased to remember her as my 


*It is a well known fact that the sun assumed a 
strange urid ippearance tuatmemoravie year 
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sister, and regarded her as a remote queen in some 


distant country, whose court was unequaled in 


SI] endor, and whose revenue it was my good for- 





‘Thus I grew up in my 


tune materially to assist. 
humble home; for my sole companions my poor 
feeble aunt, my strange uncle, and a tew old 
books, mostly old almanacs, old dictionaries, and 
asmall bit of Shakspeare. 


‘*My misfortunes were scarcely better known 


to mvself than to our neighbors; and while all 


pitied me, I was particularly an object 


sion to a young student who lived near, and who 


ol compas- 


was not more indignant at my uncle’s injustice 
than at my tameness in submitting to it. He was 


a most excellent young man, and declared he 


must become acquainted with me; for, said he, 
surely the world cannot appreciate this paragon 


of sisterly love, this martyr to generosity and be- 


navolance 

ee my dear, young Hunter soug me, 

and { d me His interest in my untoertunate 

ensibly awoke a more tender fee rin my 

hea Daily, ¢ er by accident or des he met 

m my lonely walks, and timid as I was, I yet 
é to feel and know the love he felt tor me 

Un a pleasant cve ! in the mon j=, 

we walked, as usual, near the old mill stream. 


Oh! how well | remember that spot, since so sa- 


How I treasure up the memory of the 
water's lazy flow; the sombre trees bending to 
catch the whispers of my lover; the lonely, de- 


erted m 


: the wrecks of boats; the s'ern rock; 


the secluded nook where my lover gently led me, 
and said, lary, I love you dee ply, tenderly. I 
love you for your gentleness, meekness, your pure, 
faithful woman’s nature. 1 freely resign my hap- 
piness into your hands. Can you refuse to make 
me more nappy 7—t0 be mine,to gowl h me dear- 


exchange the lonely life you now id, for 


one of love, of joy?—for a quiet home where your 


true piety, your deep-toned feelings can entwine 
: : . , 

d my steadfast love, and spread their light, 

ir heart-cheering glow around my simple dwell- 


| from my eyes; I 


2?’ Happy, happy tears fe 
paused for my reply. I fal- 
red out something, I know not what; but he 
knew. He thanked me a thousand times, he drew 


me to his bosom, and, for the first time, a burning 


irilled my innermost soul, and I wept likea 


child in his arms. Never, never was I so happy, 


and yet never did I shed so many tears. 


‘You, Ellen, who have always 


been caressed, 
whose life is one of actual aduration, can never 
" 


+} ] Ld eatit ] ¢ late 
yw re soul-subduing gratitude of a desuiate, 


rrow-stricken heart, when first awakened to the 


I consciousness of loving and being loved. 
ly pent-up feelings now gushed forth in all their 
mighty strength, and, overwhelmed with a flood of 


passionate emotions, I raised my eyes to Heaven 


and thanked the Giver of all good that he had re- 
served a blessing for the outcast alone—that &§ 
lowly, crushed, and rudely shut out from hbappi- 


ness, might know a bliss the more blessed ones 
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le Nat, 


and covered her up in leaves out in de 


ist a little ways ahead of un and took 
Miss Sally 


woods; and when uncle Nat asked her where was 


her young mistress, and she would not tell him, 
he shot her down dead. Uncle Nat sent us word 
by Billy last night, dat he was coming here to- 
day or to-morrow, and he hoped he would find us 
all ready to e him and the blessed Jesus, who 
was D 1 Savi s of the r people : 

During S re il, my aunt fainted. Know- 
ing there was no time to lose, | left her in Peggy's 
iands—I ed to appear stern and resolute, al- 

yuigh my poor heart sank within me Alter 

I r e and ta ie, | gathered every negro 
ont lion ar d me ‘They were all well 
ived, d serv { had faithfully served 
isa r e; but to one of them, particularly, I 
determ i to ¢ ist our lives. This was old 
Andrew, who is s ving, and whom you see 
daily Andre said I, standing on the portico 
s s i look dadow ipon the ebvon visages so 
r ‘ Vv raised t me— \ j Ww, mvoidtii end, [ 
hav < a favor at your hands. Your mistress 
and I are your powe t you pose to protect 
s ( é s, we are safe; if not, kill us 
4 \\) S 1 ¥y » mercy to siay us 

“ i er vy Vv r hands than 

) y Nat ‘Turner and his savage 

, 

Only r her! only hear her!’ exclaimed 
t ray- ed i uN g to his fellow-serv- 
ints—they raised at lerin izza, and I knew 
I was sal Ik ier! ah, s don’t know the 
nights w S s LW ng for them dirty 
ers to \ s was s » in her bed 
{ Ss 1 ( . Miss Mary—you 
ss sw MW 5 l iv for s Ww we 
I ) ] t= my Vs we i save 
r—we < er 
I (, (sod '? « ed I ling 
I 4 i s raised hese 
— \ . i ¢ rhost against 
pur é 3 
| ves, and the axes i ham- 
mera < 3 d our t t (ndrew 
r i i I y = y nie 
Mars 3 irrel, and de ‘ e sinful 

‘ s V re 

i ‘Ss, l Af many above 
tin l r I ¢ s, and irried to 

\ : Like a gallant 

1 \ is ves arou 1 oO 1ouseE 
é » oe j e wea ready to 
strik oO s set exclaimed I, leading 
t I i ga ) Ww iow see ' a con- 
v { ’ Lord ot Hosts! he feeble woman 
r r eye r thanks upo oh for 
{ = \ i i al ce A 

\ ‘ is rentthes uir; each 
ma I efi itv l i his weapon, determ ed 
to l ) i) r ie W e aay, and 
I U wu! ol t st le ed crea- 
, , 
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ELLEN, 


THE 


liv lover iyly mounted his 
nis ind » me set out aione 
»s had taken I cannot de- 
( ( I tortul I endured 
r hours I was a st as in 
1. SO DOWE had my over 
rie There was but one ray 
é i M n \ lover 
i gis st—oh Gur for- 
er Ww thy ster i ad 
} 1 cA cure such sor 
| lee ny poor bruised 
ver € f nd en ‘ 
i, ’ ? 
r » 7 ( is 
\ ry | ‘ iV ¢« 
; | | x 
vies s you n 
; omen — | sat at} 
i ° 
' 
! ‘ 
. \ my MW 
y vv ec is 
WW 1 beheld a . 
Ss ‘la y ] r. 
ai 
r ¥ I 
— \f ao 3 _* 
ise i 
was ) l 
+7 
P Heave | saw 
\ - \ ‘ * 
1 3 S ior- 
rs } 
‘ s I read ‘ 
, . er 
‘ 
_—_—_— \ \ 
‘ \¥ 
r ed 
1} 
’ - vt = i 
ss 1 a ir ) 
‘ y— existe 
f wi vet must end 
| , l ed to react 
! Ww youenvy i hus 
whe earthly storms no 
is God seen fit to draw mt 
sam I ) remain 
3 ! ‘ In tne g ymy 
wver’s noble form reclined 
sternness I piace i tn se- 


m I loved so well. 
ivor d 


but I was calmer than he 


» sav som wor 
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wail from her who stood alone upon the 


I saw dust 
the 


I prayed 


disturbed the funeral rites. 


to its mother dust return. I was told that 


ilso takes away. 


Lord gave, and that he 


into 


vulnerable—death’s dart 


for a sotter heart, but it suddenly cong iled 


and | 


fell powerless—I was no longer human. 


was 


‘* In the meantime the insurrectionists pursued 





their brutal warfare—your blood would run cold 
were | to re pitulate ie atrocities daily commt!t- 
ted Dy these inmerch | fends l« i my serv- 
ints, whos remained in the town, to me, and 
otiered ever‘ na woman, a 1 ( l r tree- 
dem I oid them thelr ves we! is Mm i threa 
ened Ss I ey were ene es » the ine 
surret mists, ¢ St ‘ y were al peril 
But they w 1 not listen to me— were as 
free as they ever desir to be | y only 
wished to be ywed to remain near me, and 

ird me V nger W ir 

‘* The w es were uid to ve out of 
town, yet | was no i l wa j y alor 
walks. I « rted i ] monster fl om 
me—s v v s cared n for a 

fe was as (¢ i ¢ i iTo ery 

orror I d! th rs is ed! I 
‘ e I t a leader sper es—Il met 
him near round—he yked sur 
prise ie saw | wa e and u rte t : ? 
dotied his hat respectiully, merely 1 * Good 
ey I s 1a s§ ed as rn ) iss 
I retu 1 | salu and \ ) led 
on my way I'his led me to poor Hunter's grave, 
where | sed dally to yand pray, for e wasa 
mela vi sure ve ver only 
spot on eal V was ¢ irto me I pusne d 
iway tie l is ry, Which aimos eals 
the ile i Ww ¢ red i ray y I—the 
dwe s of ae iy around m i I longed 
to my Ww y limbs re sward and 
so ta asiee I SS ol re ad ging 
ce a lost @pirit over my lover's tor I not 
know ) my r erie was s i DY ap- 
I ira eotal ( ce fl re, W ir- 

r eyes, W 1 was crouched be 1 a tomb- 
stone. Ist ed; ire arose I tul Hea- 
ve I re 4 amy u e! 

6¢QO Mary! oh, Mary!’ cried run g 
tov/ards me, a d y em i¢ save 
me, my dear girl. A 1 of bloodthirsty ruffi- 
ans is chased ni : 

‘T sec a re 1 I. contemptuously. 

‘Pray, where are your pursuers?’ 


come nearer—my ( they are on my track!’ 
He was not mistaken, r, 1 few m ites, 
i ing of mos ) s ) i blacks entered 
t iclosur und were down upon him 
‘** Here he is re he is! Fir vay upon 
him, boys—he t the women t for them 
selves, NOW S 10OW ravelv he can I m- 
self.’ 
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Ah, we im, W r and teather | ¢ < istr , r \ \Iv 
the old ge é in sty é \ i key from . ind ed 
oe » my do s bbery t ) I \ da 1, es i fro 
and stones. They ed of his room ct | ' vehseemena 
nis « é t } ? \ ~ I V \\ ed \ S me i 
l in unit i | vas 1 ( a s | ‘ for 
cry ‘Fors far s ‘ s , ts. Lw i p i admi- 

lla } es Mary I 
cr s k ~ Lhevy } ‘ i () } i ‘ any | 1 
] } sper ’ \ tf eve re j , | ’ 
ihe ie ! I ' \ ve 
rine ‘ ma I I ! \ | : \ I 
me $1 e com- ' ‘ \ 
pany ~ surr - \ y = s'y ‘ 
a cs ( . l ~ ) . 1 } 
and i hey were \ \ ri s “ \ . 
nis cow a t 3 Seve W s 
you I 1 ( ‘ y | - | wa \ shy | 
Selves Ts in t - , 
lle t r! my \ ow nd : r f 
Ss ve L te V i . m y s S t \ L 
gracel y yim s i t k 
\r ey e¢ pware cau- é : 
tl s rais ‘ ier ISSi Ve Ve 
1es S lI,s I - 1 » OWE 
\re you quite sure \ spere i ( ry 
\ V, ) 3 | ed. V \ 


[I cou ve SiX \ : i en 
was I I ! i l y ( 3 s i y Was 
j s cowards va t ves and i or I ~ ) é 
atile er vo # | i r é ‘ W i ~ oO 
! ° 
l say, Mar “ e; 3 at my \ s 1 as she r wo ; 
] wa " t sts Ww 


iuumy house i i t r Dp e | j r 
‘Then I to het I rey ] beaut ireless|) ! 

‘*T gently I 3 Ww ‘ eV fs Monsie ve t ' Re 
made iV da it ) as i l ( 
as we stood ove : I was asto | \ pard | 
nished a 3 enc é yed no emo- » vou Loy 1 
lion, save 1 vis t ea sure W l r s shit S , \ 
spite ot his ellorts to { passed ovel os lav | prese \ ster said mv 1 : 
his countenance. He returned with me to the : deferentially bowing. and a a sags 
town, and the next aay Ww irted tor iV Old overaw \ 3 ‘ rte 
home, accompanied by our re of deliverers ster!’ ex: ads , r. rising 
The house remained as w had ielt it on the sud V, 1 conte! me W SOIr 
morning alter the attie, ihe w lows were still akin to horror * Pray r, who ma his very 
barricaded—my 1 *s b 1 Still Visibie on t plain young person be ?’ 


passage floor. Although my recollections were ‘*** It you will allow me to speak,’ said my 
painful, | could not weep ; my breast was still eal- uncle—‘ that is, if you will deign to remember 
ous from grief. I asked tor my sister. . ‘ Her that, since you have been under mv roof, I have 


rooms are avove stairs,’ rt ed my ne le, rather ministered to your every want ike a siave; tl it I 


pompously ; *] myself will ndu you to ner. nay nad ihe honor ot convers g with you seve- 
‘**f followed him slowly through the dreary, ral times; and that’’— 

humid rooms, hung with webs, and stifling ‘** My uncle seemed about to bring up so many 

from the dust. I asked myself if this was a fit reminiscences to my sister, that I cut him short 

home tor my sister, the Vv int of the courts of bv a proaching her, and taking her h ind—* Yes, 


kings. My uncle sofily tapped at a closed door. Eilen, lam your sister Mary, whose lot has been 


— a. ’ ii 
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I saw your mother was 1, and I felt her se- pa ur she was in arranging my dress. She 
verity what cared | raf r owledge sted « my wear un Oo cot it. to 
ol world ?—to a e is » world. “ hiw stret yuusly opposed, for fe of spoil- 
save that dark dw “ f cease less i ry de e complexto As usua f ir- 
ly mourns over t rie After ri r his m is We 3 ill 
this bit of re se, my s t an altered ! others Wes ed tor Madan who was a 
resumed her narrative very s ook my arm. and loo f up to 
| owe the pleasur f Gorden'’sa iintanee me, sa ( ' how ma ently \ regal 
to Madame Montho ’ sin our es : for rasts with ‘ In this never-to-be- 
ment, who was perm ‘ Lee i ee Oo re i ] I lé we icc ‘ ys ere | 
lom, and was actually v »a w tashi oO st’s emesne We s cted 
houses in New Yor l met | ut t ( nara sand ger ms, and sa 
house of a very exclusiv y 1 was sur \ i Ov inging vines XO- 
prise ito ¢ ~ VE ta vw itl Vitsses t ow s e ta vy wrea s I $ le 
onan § it ther Is no t rlorail miy » ind threw myse ne na 
lady; s can we nd tw So a¢ i ut « ee s V ma ne 1 t wov her 
un one cannot exist w ‘ I w! wr ] 1 severa s that | toot 

cr ot Ma re M | i was he steps e co fe yt 
ra P : - yy es \ wes it I 
seit Ss¢ and { ery N ! i n I y Ir lly t VK 
t rass her eve infor i vusly | 1 th 

s 1a I t, « r es sine “ ene s sira elv \ . a 
So was saw t r s V iva ind 

defects ; ad to se pt sn ind. “I r ! 
knew ) to ’ n ur “ h WwW i rm et < 4 ry r \ ° 
Y ugh ) r r to jy ng lies l s i—iIOr you ww | ¢ es ‘ 3 01 

their lover ' s. W ; . 

* * But I wills x of Gor [his 3 reen tore ¢ my mus sleeve, and s¢ ed ea- 
tleman, who has so signa S ruished hims r Stra rs v f id 
by i ng my r il tions, Is t I nad < i ys ’ va \ d 
only son of General Andrew G f this sta va 
You mayt c I st I assure you, so pa I not he i ly seream ?’ ed an 
sionately do Ladore a revere our own \ ’ é King ge man W 1 enter 
tl l positively ¢ iw aq marry ! ¢ 
} r than a Vir ] ( un G ) (ih! w ver rlad I am s ‘ ( » 
possessor of nearly at 1, You w 1 t ( ) f 1 ma \ y 
issu I ¢ 1 so severe - r s ba ( vin ¢ is 
hned and lelicat $s acd ss, tha ire ) é 1 ‘ t \ iwied 
possessed in his favor H Ss sO 8 \ <0 s fr ' r 
hich-toned,. so utterly above ess 1 ) 
ligt d withal, tha I wonder a s « F And ex 1 t} most per t 
St tinge metrom 2 rthe crow of ladies who 1 
are so very far my superiors. But men e tl I I \ Gord ! 
opposites, and therefore, I suppose, he preferred me a red how y worm could retain his 
He is sometimes reserved, always fastidions and footing po ed satin. Never shall 
over-sensitive, and really overawes me withhis sn- I for how ed upon me vy | tly 
periority. But he has one weakness, and that is his wa my every turn, how asto ed was as 
idolatry forthe beautiful. Whether in nature or some wil ment displayed a fresher grace. 
in art, in mind or matter, vou find this noble crea 0 ‘ then prized mv oft-admu 
ture ever bowing before, ever adori: the beauti- ] scorned those innocer ; which 
ful. And the human face, when it is divine, he rend ywvely more attractive—I strove to 
blindly worships. No form had ever yet charm—I « down my eyes that my lashes 
before him, even among tlie fair ones of might s 1; Istre ed { 1 my i ut the 
York, embodying his refined conception of the sraceful out of my dismantled arm might not 
beautiful. When 1 saw him, he had just returned escape his eager eye. 
from a long voyage, and, it was said, had cruised ‘**T owe Miss Baker several apologies,”’ said 
for three years about the ceast of South America, Gord seating himself beside me. ‘‘ At Nib- 
very frequently touching at Rio, where dwelt a lo’s on Wednesday, I was guilty of staring at 
fair inamorato who had re idered him « illous to her: an unpar lor hle offence | k ow, but one I 
all others. However this may be, on a beautiful never committed before—mav I consider myself 
ifternoon last summer, Madame Montholon ob- foreiven?”’ I answered, or rather, madame an- 
tained permission for me to accompany her in a swered in the affirmative for me. ‘* Again, Miss 





yw very Baker perhaps remembers a gentleman who took 


walk. I observed, before setting out, h I 
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over,’ giving vers te ym and nasal twang l'o say what, dearest ?’ 
pec ir to r prototypes | never saw her in | | have me ate ipon the su t vou 
such a g S showed me r wels, h submitte to mv consideration the day of my ar- 
wedding uid a Vv t be f riv re 1'- 1 she tf red, and a tear fell 
which s was pass ately fond B 1 mu from her over 1, but s stro soul- 
have my « r tr ‘ I tte—vite! vite! s \ eves—‘and—I have co ided 1s 
bring my r inks, Is s S les sa yn inions—! har—| 
' M s ir Vv r ‘ say d t one 3 all “ , At “pee my ul e was tran- 
madem es ‘ ‘ \ He kissed I s hand, and run- 
( ir away : sh—l 1 ray y >t embraced me I saw | SI 
trunks—for we are going directly to W mischievousl} 
and it | ca v « Ss, mvs ndid Par Mary, | merry (vt - 
thes, | vow d Iw ) married up— s da i iP ! r 
at al Now ys f work— " y OV fairest enemy) " ver 
my sister's tr vile by a hos ‘ t f avainst !’ 
tile 1 — \ ‘ ra Lk yT é ) t in ri P ca re- 
ti old 8 re : j > we i » her 1] i j sua {ia \ 
oxes i “ ‘ { t wed | : : \ | “ 
him I you piay | I it | , 
L have r . se to f s 
one’s ' ser l | . r can I play,’ said I Iw ver 
my sister wo l N : l Vis nad t > ; 
SO AC l $ r f i ‘ na \ r , ! r you 
i eas \ i ( your i er, \ vill 
. Never ss, M W isd / } \ \ t ) ( ing 
luggage I siy, for s vas as ris 1 ‘ gas I inv 
quick as I ¢ to my uM 
und say id é 1 to d » my L be cried | ette 
bagyva I i ( } i 1a yr 
I r your rdo s *s ’ \iv sis \ 1 tale y. 
] 1 ie ( \ ) s was ev ] | \ ) 1 ) \ S part- 
afraid to brav ’ I was soon conv ed é rn 
Gro sa t S irow r (rot sv \ Oo mor i i “ex t 1 his 
navy news tf 1 ow € Ww 1 m ‘ \ ece ; es 3 10s tin 
‘ eto ely S i i iad Vv so 
ia Ve I ] Ss wa a 1,’ sa i ra I for 1 or I s 
chette, submissive eat exertions to d seve ! ita 1 You 
get out M i ! i oor was ) | nt ¢ \ i your y 
a 1 tho lr r si iid ) ‘ Ve ° it fra } 
ently pass throug n Her ida \] é 1 for I t 
design was frustrate \ mother, who, per- { iy 1 Ww ( rup to he 
ceiving uncle walk t ullv in the grove, 1 ho r her 3 a-kimbo My u ( Ww 
screamed out to him— i news trom Sweden, forgot there was a Polka in worid, ! 1 
uncl that fine cou vy I was telling you out. movement in the tune launched n into an old 
Do com P; Iw i \ l Vir li on-W r. where he was evid Vy at 
** He kiss s hand to her, and said he would hon His extraordinary flourishes now e 
come immed y. H e; she met him at the truly irming He commenced a re I - 
door, . . ind i i » to a svla, and s ] irew his legs over s head, struck ¢ 
placed hersetl sid i I 1d seen her ta rr es ( rii-¢ ind s r re ack 
express th yt wither rte t—] had seen to ! ress of chairs, where she itr i 
it under the 1 I | —{ had seen it im- rerseil lud ~ f murmured sat 


ing With sisterly ath m—it now remained tor kK ivant.’ screamed her mistress \y poor 
me to behoidl rrayed its sed tiveness to Ira hette ivan ed—was met y a more turlous 


gain my uncle’s confidence, and—her trunks. Her charge from her partner, now to all intents and 


ly 
smiles—her louk oO tu 1 tenderness, intoxicated purposes her sworn enemy, and ran pre ely 
him. *‘Uncle—d ru war sled the sweetest DacK to r strongn ld |] had never s nm so ll- 
of ruby lips. ‘ What does my charmer desire? crous a contrast between a French Polka and an 


Surely Heaven has showered tresher graces upon American eon-wing. Your mother la edun- 


you, Ellen—beautiful, irresistible Ejlen, my lite is til she was exhausted, while her femme-de-cham- 
yours—pray, command re for her danger in the vain attempt to rescue 

oer ion no ¢ 1 s—I only wish to say r coit from the hav ea x limbs of the 
to you that'’—her white is tell, and their long enemy. She had the misfortune to behold it com- 
lashes swept her change eek pletely demolished by the last tremendous efiort 




















f the vincible pigeon- wing—and thus ended the 
iorable dance on the marriage-eve Your 
er now, in a careie manner, as tho gt 

t i rs | Ss t t l is ke ( 
st to her, saying that « i 
1atul wl 1 she W ed 
i if purpose 
(¢ uniy, certa V he answered— whi h 
shall I send you ? 
‘If it would be » trou Iw to 
them all, as I ca st now remember In 
| placed my mu ire.’ 
No tr LUKE it ail— er s the key—pray 
‘ 1g bro itup you sir Fra ett 
s d itched with the ey, a soon ré ed 
l ie servants Orit ya 1V Sister ‘7 ive 
Ihe remorseless murderer Fra ette’s 
Ww e us 1 - is— 1 
I 
1 
rate rnc e Key - \V ¢ 
5 ed— woo you ¢ \ 
\ I r 
was W I I 
v—s it s ! ~ ind 
y ve dre screw ve! 
ve ly st ind ‘ Be 
is s S ral mode of 
ra ‘ soned an on, 
\ ) gr 
ed i g Gor \ ‘ My 
« ( Gordo said she resé ne me 
\ you rs i, Mary. why I playe 
\ ‘ Dp i _— — ? — } Aas 
I lover's rathe \ mp, as he 

= A 4 t sn . = i » > t te j 
\fter addressing a few r l sto me, 

' crew my sisterT Ss ! a Ss ] 

\\ I , like Don Q 1 had 1g ] 
\ ’ rs 3 rw I « ed to {i j 
] t yage 9 \ l bad nev | - 

seil my ¢ rtiy ( ris ed ian 
palace ¢ 1 Ww 1 dotard 
fia. na ha iughed u ¢ uly, Gis} y 
t sot da o whiteness, her eves sparl 
ver her r i 1a e merry I es 
Is it not d ohtful—oh! such rare fun 
! | old miser has s t e an 
s cratif rmy W — ° amuses 
i to wa Ss ¢ i i t w en l 
v his ten dollar wines out at the window—to 
e and avarice fighting a drawn battle in his 
ed Vv ic 
It w now nearly ten o’clock, and we had 
ed making pr itions for our departure, 
I cle OK ) | s wise nD Idle to 
i His 1d VE we, and D le d us. Little 
he, while he sang without, and strained 
3 ed voice into an ante vian love-ditty, 
ut ilien was sitting in her boudoir exerting 
rivaled powers of ridicule to amuse his 
( i € | and exquisite riv il 
W ho can liste moved to such ravishing 
r s said Elle: turning to the enamored Gor- 


don, gazing in rapture upon her verdant, glowing 





face Is it not well for me that | am air-proof ? 
Are you not sorry for the poor prisoner whose 
prison gs are eing so horr ly crated?’ she 
col ied, as the harsh voice arose sudde nly and 

en Gied away hose dulcet tones are at 





st exhausted ; no longer do they fiy to me, borne 
on the mocking zephyr’s wing—but I must return 
mv tha She threw her graceful bust over 
the wi yw i chanted melo sly to the anx- 
jous one yw, the lowing words— 








oO wha S r ilaceor gT t 
Pha : ps that we 
‘* About three o'clock the morn y, my cood 
d Andrew—w ) \ e wav. was the secret 
‘ vr of Gor ie house of his ladye- 
ve— pug S v me news that our un i¢ 
was s y é snoring. After having low- 
1 window by cords ade 
l es ] dan sk s i, We de- 
erately Ww of our prison door. Not- 
\ sta r r’s dis sions, ! sister, 
ey 3 il s er love olf mischiel to 
I = rij cau yuusly to her de- 
Ove S r. lor i Franchette to enter his 
room a 1is clothes and hat—she then 
é é p in his dorgicil, and 
he ke r | é In like manner, she 
ed ever , the > =¢ taking 
e keys v r. Finally, she made poor Fran- 
chette y es <¢ es upon a holly tree 
which gr f his window, there to meet 
his eye r and to tantalize m, for, 
alte er | ns was aimost moraily impos- 
sible tor | ever to hope to reach them 
Ca ( was marriedto your mother 
l - y same kind minister who had 
consis my i erol Hunter to their 
raves Iwo irs fiev Kly over this happy, 
devoted couy 1 en your gay, beautiful 
mat was § | y called to another hon e, 
ving V ul ! ») my care Y our father, 
after r death me restless, moody, and 
most n rable \ isman’s life was too mo- 
I ) s for the | d seaman, after the death of 
her in whose s very soul was bound. He 
left us, promising to return in three years—but no 
t ys have reached us from him. A few years 
wo We ird 1 I was lost on board of the 
Missouri, which was burned on her passage to 
China Since hen I have he ard that he was on 
board of the steamer Union, which was cruising 


] h ive also 


States 


but 


the Vincennes, 
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ght from the shore. And yet in the midst of this sorrowful plight 














The who sat on the rock, now reposes Riugs soul-thrilling laughter and merriment light. 

Ou a pillow of | eaves, and dreams they afe roses The rain l. "Tis in vain to remain, 

Ano r has ta her place, o'er whose eye Thus drenched and bedraggled: we'll march forth agai 
r shts and the shadows of poesy fly; Like a band of brave soldiers returned from the wars 
VW pauper a pen she i reclines Though worse for the battle, yet proud of our scars 
A S Ss aira om t ~ ve l s, That's right. no e Wi t ead oO in the vah; 

VW t sunlight of cli 100d shines back on the soul Calile’s sate, thus sustained by the arm of a man 
And us memories around her like rosy clouds roll. What though a wet mantle thy shoulders deface, 

oO were I a child in Ww woud i The soul of a Bonaparte beams from thy face 

Now t g e | s v1 ning the plain We follow be é ie and sleeper 

Now pats ol | “ ilive s um y ower and lower, piunging deeper and deeper 
l Y ¥ audt glory « ifte’s mor y am— s : hither and thither, and this way and that, 

W the e Was ed i ‘ 3 « iv At the risk of um t 1 ln i hat 





bB i ) I s ove Like i , c ‘ i to sor > ied 
( s duraen a us is $ m e grov Chariie pants the I rw i the goddess of flowers 
rhey g r together trom str n and from rock Who mourns for her home in the redolent bowers 
Like a flutter rood or a storn zhtened flock Prince A riand Julia plod patiently next 
Adieu to illl-s rdieu tk ‘ Halt-la ilf-sigh hali-pleased and half-vexe 
W é r res lik \ ows s lilly reac! Ah! C« t Mik ve ar y aionz 
A ines ( i I is is s enue throng 
0 silver irk 3 vay 4 J \ Ks ¢ i pane s glory 
A runk a toe s s | eI ‘ ow un la story 
I i Ss \ ( l pu l Ss i i A t 4 
But lis ” tas I ‘ s r clk s ascend 
lis shes shes " \W i t and toss 
] i s—as W I No oO { i Ss 
ln an ark silk, sa ‘ r Aw ‘ r i i iere— 
\W $ firs ‘ ‘ $ re ve Oo ev s a iture wear 
A I e} I ‘ dren ot Eve And ver were peo] so merry as we 
WW p! robes « ing i wet When laughing that night o’er a warm cup of tea 
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THE ROSE-BUD SHE GAVE ME. 














Of that gentle fair one My own pretty tlow’ret 
Who gave thee to me Who gave thee to me 

Thy rich hues unveiling Should cold frosts of autumn 
New tints to disclose, Descend on the plains, 

Show lise in its spring time Thou still wilt be precious, 
With thee, pretty rose ; Thy tragrauce remains; 

=o she, lovely tair one, Should clouds ot misfortune 
In bi ght days to come, E’er shroud her in gloom 

| more lovely than ever Her virtue wi ngthen 

ln beauty shail bloom Like thy sweet perfume. 

Bright queen of the flowers, I'll keep thee, sweet flow’ret, 
None other so fair. lransplanted in bloom; 

In garden or forest, No frosts shall assail thee, 
With thee will compare; My bosom thy home: 

So thy lovely mistress, , oh. how enchauung 
Her comrades among, i life prove, if she 

Is quee 1 Of the fairest ( Vv thy yrtunes 
In beauty’s gay throng ho gave Bb. F. B 
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A NOVEL 


BY MISS 
[Entered according to Act Congress vear 1817 
o e Kas Dis 
Cc ‘ 
CHAPTER TWELFTH 
CON SION. 

SvurFice it to say that Sedgely, during this visit 
to \Milwood Hill, preva edon Am itoa r 
his term of probation, by promising him her hand 
at the expiration of six mo s; provided that his 
love for her stood the test of another winter amid 
the manifold attractions of Philade!phia ety 
So modest was her Oj on of herself , 
spite of her regard for her lover she s felt 
some secret misgiv ; she conhded to m 
with much modesty and delicacy, the story of 
her acquaintance with Ps val Grafton and its 


termination; and Sedgely thought him the most 
absurd and pitiable of men. 


The Oliphants invited C 


sper and all the Shep- 


herdson family to spend a day at Milwood Hill 
Sedgely met Casper as if they had ‘‘long been 


friends together;’’ and Casper took an opportu- 
nity of telling his sister that she ought now to 
consider herself the happiest ot women. She 


felt, indeed, that the brightness of her present 


prospects made ample amends for the dreariness 


} 


of the last few years. 
Sedgely returned to Philadelphia more ena- 


it Mil- 


juilly and happily; but 


mored than ever. ‘The next three months 


wood Hill passed on tran 


that the Oliphants looked torward with de: p re- 
gret to the period when they should lose the so- 


Amelia. 


In consequence of the dk 


ciety ol 
ith of his father, the 
marriage of Casper was deferred till November. 
He was then united to L 
New 


possession of 


zy Shepherdson at the 


Paris church; 


imine liate ly took 
The Oly hs s 


and they 


their own house. 


and Amelia were at the wedding Shortly after. 


Casper took his wife to Philadelphia, by way of a 


bridal excursion. Sedgely, having been apprised 


ot their coming, met them at the boat, took them 


to the hotel at which he lived, and did the honors 


of the city forthem. Afterwards they extended 


their journey, first visiting New York and then 
Boston. 

Amelia had given Casper a letter to her friend 
Mr. Armistead, from whom and his wife they re- 
ceived much attention during their stay in New 


Y ork. 
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I " 
] Armis 1s were delighted to hear from 
( s ( ’ vo s sisters m ige to 
i Sedgely, Whom ey V knew y repu- 
la 
‘*And now’’—s 1 Mrs 4 . daw*‘ sf i¢ 
wer VY poss e to ¢ ) t w which 
Vi ( ) sf ive tet a thre (yr ing- 
} “ ve secrete 
( ther destroved’’—s Casper If re- 
soly ‘ would scarcely 
» re \ 
] ) i ‘Sriee,) --UOUsS¢ Ir A i >it id 
] ew ed were sense, 
tl 3 et wickedness we rely discover- 
ed As esty Is most ass V f stp Vv; 
l¢ ruiv wise Know be er oO e dis lest 
I have never heard of a { stance ol 
knavery that was not a npanied by some 
strange ict of foolery that ev« ially led to its 


discovery. ‘There is always some oversight, some 


some discrepancy, some ftorgettulness, 


some absurdity that sooner or later brings out the 
1 
whole. In the agitation of ! r a crime, 


and no matter how carefully he may think he has 





to prevent ¢ 


* some crann 





when Ww s or other important papers are v iun- 
ously suppressed, the delinquents, strange to say, 
are not in all instances prudent enough to take 
the obvious course of committing them to the 


flames and putting the n hors de combat for ever.”’ 
—said Mrs. 
Mrs. Co ere 


a will #f course in favor of her beloved Amelia 


**For my part’ 
= 8 é ; 
shall always believe that | did make 
and that it will yet be found.’’ 


*—said 


never did draw up 


‘**Though long employed as her lawyer’ 
Mr. Armistead—*‘ 
ll 


a will for Mrs. Cotterell. Sul, 


I certainly 
it may have been 


done uy Solme one 
‘It is not credible, not 


Mrs. Arm 


no measures to secure the child of her adoption 


possible’’—pursu d 


stead—‘‘ that she should have taken 


and of her heart, from such evils as the want of a 
proper and justly-expected provision would entail 
upon a young and delicate girl, thrown destitute 

ll 


on the world, or compelled to find a home among 
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wand Vv ir people unhappily her own re- was a tall, thin girl, with a figure made up by her 


dressmaker, and a waist squeezed into absolute 


‘*T am very sure’’—said Casper—‘‘that Charles disfigurement. Her head was loaded with what 
F yy take no a \ rt in try rto dia- col me I shel of curls, des ending 
< : (in if ry ~ I ~ | r ¢ s fla ye Ww rt ) lers, and mak- 

, to her would rsma : look smaller still 
? i sister W if a ce eve She | W 1, light gray eyes, high 
I 3 : es wert s it y es, a ose a r r lip i 


V \ ele r, to t “ e sys if o her ta As to ac- 


\ = : ( ! =, she ] ved and sal yr disagreeably, 
\\ ) \! Mary I latte 3s and atte ns 
> \ c I ed taste ol 


| ‘ ) “ ‘ erve ‘ n somewhat less 
t s ss ressive It is 
( - 1 s brid t 5; 1, drew comparisons 
I - I \ Vi M \ e ¢ nt, del ile€ 

( \ | ¢ ed W it ne con- 

‘ rv sidered é r ible barrier that fate had 

placed betwee ;% lovely daughter of 

: wal i Hans Helte But the G chams were 

Z y ‘ ' i te Oo tashil a le 

= ‘A é ( S ety ( V ( l es In short, the 

\ s WwW i Ww i ie s j i \ id s led n estab- 
‘ é (a! 1a herself, 

\ y I r ‘ , = S$; 

{ sto M » set, 1 . ed ‘ i, to talking 

; 4 net “ae kane? 
| 

\ ,s ] ( ) Was exasperated; for she was 

{ \ : | i rood \ 8 ! Maud Mary a cer- 

' | \ t Sir Brown Brown- 

I f 1 a voya to Jamaica 

tle and e toddy, had 

) ~ é \ \ y rk Ss way ! » re notre 

: ‘ vond 3 S vy; 1 g what French 
m 3 é 3 ca und in old English a glut- 
1 ’ He was a s eless man, with a 

Tvs, ( ' é i wig all about 

\ ) t “ was a tawny red Like 

\ ytodis P r 1 4 sit and 





, 

¢ 1 

‘ = fy ‘ ie worshiptul 
ne \ \ ( r 1 retired from : 

é ) ve I i I be yr wortn a 

, ; I i \ ; 

| I | p } \ rv as Lord iyor,; 

t d m é ! Oo und r r rd for carrying 

: W t i s about something, 

| << i v \ \ Ww 1 by some- 

G s : ‘ \ ody N 3; worthy was ed Sir 

8s i ved l > I B \ m vy < t 1 ed New 
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Yorkers supposed him a nobleman. It is true 
great republic are by 
English 


iristocracy; most of them not exactly remember- 


that our compatriots of this 
no means we grades ot 


ng the difference between a knight and a baronet, 


id being s'rangely content to ‘‘ co down to their 
raves inexperienced in that knowledge’ This 
much was cert that Sir Brown was a rich man, 
nd spoke of his last wife as Lady Browning 
Theretore it was reasonable to conclude that his 
next would be Lady Krow g also; an honor and 
rlory which Mrs. Gillingham was d r her ut- 
most to obtain for her eldest daughter; the two 
othe a not he ‘ < red eRe i e or come- 
Itatle 8 wa : sed of 

But Mand Mary was re rv Strange to 
say tha V S i rties s she h 1 il- 
ways been e was eV nee € h that she 
preterred :t jsome, | hed. and aristocra 
Percival Gratton, v uut his law books 
and his now alr t chentless office, to a fat, stu- 
pid, rich old ¢ vy with a wig; and she had 
really a greater desire to be called Mrs. Grafton 
than Lady Browning 

Things were state when Casper and 





Lizzy came to New \ ©; and they heard much 
about the G zyhams, and nothing that was in 
their favor Da ters were ensed at the pro- 
hability of 1 ad > val Graf *s allow- 
ing himself to be drawr y M 1 Mary, and 
mothers were angry att possibility of Mrs. Gil- 
lingham’s succeeding, at last, in entrapping tl 
rich Sir Brown Brow ras ason-in-law Con- 
opularity t the ¢ lincham had 
! And ere was a revival of 
y | iad ve or at least s¢ 
ere \ d were now show- 
roperty ou to have been 
vi ert s were s la it the 
Gillinghams; but their riles were s is crowd- 
ed as ever, though not with thet t select com- 
pany. 

Among the most assiduous in circulating new 
reports about the supposed abstraction of Mrs. 
Cotterell’s will, was Miss Rodwell, who, having 
no mamma to plan for her, laid close siege to Sir 
Brown Browning all by herself 

Mrs. Gillingham, on tr ig the revival of the 
story to Miss Rodwell, | ime so enraged that 
she resolved on prosecuting that lady for slander, 


as a warning to all her other slanderers 

Accordingly, one morning while Casper and 
Lizzy were in Boston, Mrs. Gilling! 
panied by Maud Mary. presented herself at Mr. 
Armistead’s pla e of | ness: and being shown 


into the back office, she detailed to him her griev- 


am, accom- 


ance, and expressed her determination to com- 





mence an action ag her tor: lavi + 
he r dam iges at a sul wi i I © i " d take 
the half of Miss Rodwell's fortune to : 

‘““And then’’—said Mrs. Gillingham—*‘ she 
will be obliged to quit her fashionable boarding- 
house, and go and hide herself in cheap lodgings.” 
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cheap clothes, too’’—added 


I shall et 


‘And dress in 
Maud Mary. ‘* How 


a two shilling mousseline de laine!” 


yy seeing her in 


‘‘T do not suppose we shall ever see ber at all”? 


—said Mrs. Gil 


and d sorace d he r 


ingham—‘‘ after we’ve half-ruined 
This trial will put her down 


for ever; so that notwithstanding the high connec. 


tions she is so proud of she will 1 ver again dare 
to show her face in society. I defy Jane Rod- 
well, or any human being, to produce the least 


proof that my lame nte d sister ever lett a will, or 


never saw 





Armis ad. fix rhis eves s id! ly n those of 
Mrs. G ham, who met their seru go waze 
with a re ful frown, and hte 

After a se she r ilated the irs 
of what | en re vied h is the ies 
circul 1 by Miss Rodwell: le relators being 
severa rso who were < 1 ie friends ot 
both parties, and whom Mrs. G im intended 
to sumn is witness uns er sl nderer 


tinued Mrs. G ” —‘‘ ever heard Mrs. Cot- 
° rell m the « ‘ m to her will, or 
rive the.least hint that s 1 even so much as 
thoucht of makine This y are all ready 
to swear 

“Ta —said Maud Marv. giving her mo- 
the 1 ste f | les % 

Mrs. G ham sterted 1 quailed beneath it 

“Wy do you mean ?’*—she sed, with a 
quivering ) 

‘*T mean this’’—answered Mand Marv, taking 
‘ if of er . 4 ‘ rf t 1 h d - it up 
hefor } rr r’st Ls Do \ LK Ww | 

Mrs. Gi! m attempted to snatch the billet, 
but her daughter strenuously withheld it from her 
grasp, and changed her seat to a chair ciose to 


Mr. Armistead’s, and facing that of her mother. 
‘That is not a will’’—said | 


in a tremu Is V e 


something concerning a W Read it, Mr. Armi- 
It is d r fed 
He read a note addressed to him by Mrs 


Cot- 


terell. It was dated on the afternoon of the day 


on which she had sent him the previous note, that 
, 


he had found on his offi table when he returned 


from the country next morning; and in conse- 


quence of wh 


] ch he had obeved her summons and 


gone to her house immediately; but tvund her, to 
his grief and dismay, motionitess and senseless, 
from the effecte of an atrack of piexy 





This second billet 


word: :— 


? + 
Armisteap—I take shame to 


‘““My prar Mr 


mvself for having so long deferred consulting you 


} ~ 


on the subject 


of drawing up my will. For th 
most culpable delay I can assign no reason, except 


that what we think may be done at anv time, 18 


too frequently not done at all. ‘lhis morning, 
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‘ ' = mv sister, Mrs. Gilling- ‘Well, and who do we inherit our nature from 
foes \ W ° sp 
l ] I wiau vi 


rv. ais 





Lig . diy ot my yperty, ri iclerize y! I liim—Or Trainer you 


\ ! \ ’ l ha s ed him ) ”* 
{ I ; ow l } ; hat it Was, Ol ‘* Ladies” —1nter Vir Ar list id. endea- 
' Ss we ; itot Mr. Co voring to speak calmly—‘* Lentreat you to cease 
t¢ : T ras an is lf she had t conte mm, so ¢ m r to both mother 





} mwed \ ! rs OK rs at her’’—‘‘ since I 

‘ ) I es ev ce r rather 

) ‘ t ! Vv e\ ‘ i SIV Le 1e whole; so 

. oe } 9 y no ve me. After Aunt Cot- 

i hear wi é i e (that v you 

' Vu ) i V \ julred lor ne ot 

\ e scr ! Oo o Mr. Armistead's 

: ‘ | ‘ you ( ( were ou ving 

t ; “ ;, setae: ime { 

| “ ' ; “yen aad 

et i \ ( ~ é ] \rn ‘7 

» ni 2 , ; apes oa 

( ) i mie 1 with 

, ) ive ¢ ¢ i ol » my Oro he 

‘ ) ! ‘ ith, & 1 pl i that 

} i we ( I Au ( e! i 

( ( iste i r not ye rd: 

: was very $ r sitv as to 
—exclaimed Mr. Armistead s. Do not look so int, Mr. Armi 

i ) ve I s 1 worst Is ye ) You may re 

a \ ! i \ V it we feit a ton r ra nm 

\} n \\ l re ré l \ 1 our SO 1 ¢ ied, ahd which 

‘ was ) r Was posits I it A ( terell’s w was 

) oO ster ly \ \ ] ver sha t —said 

d v\ was s md billet mamma—‘ if I « é : for if there is no 

\ ol f every ( ve ¢ é is 





\ i ‘ nos I LE 3 s ) 
\ ir. Ar J Was t r —said Mrs. G g- 
: ex vers angry n, I \ Mr. Armistead— 
I Mary attT,a« y I wish, for my 
s \ —Wius ( S Sak ( i w i paper 
( Whv did V we Knew \ j ere to \ ) 
{ ‘ é ist v ail y 
- ' spite ‘ irve j ) r ‘ anes i 
y | i lKe€ i ) il¢ y 
¢ 
: ( i ed ( t ] y \ S le 1 ¢ i | y 
d a . § 
2 \ it des i \ your s t _ ! i | 
d \ : bill , , Mary, snet —‘‘ey your \ d 
, ce yn, to { iins i ( ( Now liste ir 
3, , h occas \ la 1 eat dis 
) ral, — @X- ‘ sure \ is V ed me to if. 
= I 5 reward for VW stroving et. I confess 
l \ ithe res | ‘ ef] rally 
. ' 
it | iv ed —recrin ited ad iter W ’ i summer here 
. — I meso? What good example have was no fire i o my box oi 
A you ever » vour children? V hat ive i 1 ma 3 \ e; an 
is 
ou eve s selfistiness, meanness, ma- mamma I y i) i lamp, did ‘ 
yt ; on ' 3 " . t ’ . 
- Yes, a 1 { very lures to WOTK S i i y 
y . } 
>? Ipon _ U e mo ind W ia l i ‘ i r 
14% 
si 
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that always stands on the writing-table; and I will 
burn this precious document on the hearth.’ She 
gave it to me Mamma, you had not all your 
wits about you then, or you we 1 ive ne wit 
me to witness the contlagra } We l took 
the billet to the rary, and lighting a taper, was 
yoing to reduce it to tinder on the hearth, | 
thought I w d read it over mvseit t 

sure that mamma had read it to me exactly as 
was. I found, however, that all was pre« y as 
I had heard it. Buta new idea struck me, which 
was, that instead of destro r this iment 
might be well to preserve caret ind In sé 
cret; lest on some tuture sion I n it find 


expedient to produce it as a threat or a revenge. 


That time has now come 


‘*But’’—said Mr. Armistead ‘what excuse 
was to be made to Mrs. Cortterel! on her discover- 
ing that her note had not 1 delivered ? 

On, we cannot k ot evervt yr at once’”’ 
—repiic 1 Maud Mary P is we wil, there 
is always something forgotten. B ft the wors 
had come to the worst, mamma would have bribed 
Leopold to assist her in tr ping up some story 
about his having certainly lett the note at Mr 
Armistead’s office, that gentleman being still al 
sent; or else the boy could have been made to 
confess that he dropped it in the omnibus, and so 
lost it She would have contrived some way to 
get out of the scrape—she has been in so many 


"ate, h 


morning 


pwever, ssiste 1 is unexpectedly. Ne xt 
Aunt Cotterell was taken suddenly ill, 


and never spoke again, or knew anything more 


So mam na believe 1 that her sisters tention of 


making a will in Amelia’s favor was buried in ob- 


livion tor ever; little supposing that I had secretly 


retained the paper which proved that intention 


Mamma, you need not look at me so furiously, 


because this time | am t g the truth.’ 

‘*Let me go home’ ud Mrs. Gillingham, 
rising—--** | will sit no longer to hear myself in- 
sulted and abused by my own unnatural child. 
Mr. Armistead, give me back my sister's billet.’’ 

‘* No, give it to me’’--said her daughter--‘‘ I 
saved it for myself.’’ 

**'T’o neither’’—-rey 1 Mr. Armistead, locking 
it up in his desk. ‘‘ Being addressed to me by 


the lamented writer, it is my property, and I shall 
make whatever use of it I ise. And now, Mrs. 
Gillingham, sit down, and hear me while I strenu- 
ously advise you to abandon your design of prose- 
cuting Miss Rodwell for reporting that you had 
destroyed your sister’s will. ‘I‘hat you are really 
guiltless of this crime, I rejoice for your sake, as 
it would have weighed heavily on your conscience 
in that awful hour when you find yourse!f trem- 
bling on the verge of eternity. But you have 
sinned almost as greatly in the secret attempt to 
deprive the innocent and beloved child of your 
sister’s adoption, of the liberal bequest intended 
for her, and which she had just reason to expect. 
How much hard and unmerited suffering would 
have been spared to Amelia had that will beer 
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made I w sh her story could be given to the 
world as a salutary waruing to persons who, 
having charged themselves with ¢ dren by adop- 
tion, are vet delaying to secure to these cluidren 
1 leg | pr \ ? li ] ed nno case sho | the 
n of a will be post 1 to an indefinite 
per i _ | fhany s'a es there re ot 
‘ é ‘ od 1 oun ly de \Vy- 
l tha y 1) late *? 

You are very polite, I k’’---said Mrs. Gil- 
ling! “*to be menting betore my face that 

t 1- Ke rs da er did not get the 
largest s iV sister's property 

“= io Vo the s r o sav” replied 

Mr \ ! ead sno il) ir any report to tl 
contrary [ am in possession of proof (and 
this no s lent) W h completely invalidates 
t} res n that Mrs. Cottere did really 
I rke iw 4 ind as this s evid ce ti I was 
never ! nt ¢ rs¢ ! ever have been 
suppressed or destroye And now me again 





rt 
take say that | w her s es and as- 
secr'ions ss » be faise and ¢ mn 
And | kK mV word will be n Vieanwhile 
es rw die iway ol s \ 1 cdo not 
imprude y keep it ve byt \ ea 
sures t rove Remember, also Ww is 
tedious and expensive: and that Mise Rodwell is 
a dangerous enemy if thor provoked.” 

“Tea said Maud Mary ind I'll answer 
for it, if th hing should come o court, more 
Ww e said, and more w oO it to 
than any of the name of G would f 
to hear. evenit wes lo ( ages 

Well’—said M G un—'‘if I dot 
pros Jane Rodwell, Iw find some other 
way of r revenged on her And now let any 
one dare to hint, ever a ? hat my sis r mace 
LW ind that I destroyed ’ 

‘* So many people suspect you of foul play’’— 
said Maud Mary— t whether it is talked 
about or not, it will be privately be ved 1 
do not know, mamma, how unpopular you 5 

Mrs. Gil ham, much incensed, flounced out 
of the room, and her daughter followed \s 


rey descer ed the door-s'¢ 1 she said to Maud 
Mary—‘‘ Do you think afterall your insolence and 
wickedness, I will this day allow you to ride in 
the sane carriage with m« No; you may get 
home as you can; and if I never see you again, 
so much the better.’’ . 

‘Do you mean that I should take you at your 
Maud Mary. ‘‘I am 
quite willing to do so, at least in regard to riding 


I don’t think I should 


find it the least pleasant, just now. I can easly 


word, mamma ?’’—said 


with you in the earriage. 


take care of myself.’’ 

And as the carriage drove off with her enraged 
mother, Maud Mary turned the nearest corner 
into another street, and repaired to the residence 


of her so-called friend, Mrs. Wiley, (formerly 
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M ss Smiley 1 ride ot SIX We ks il i r, and 
I oft those to u rous marrte 1 ye r 1G 
who insist on ving wa i l r y 
No Mand Ma 1 sly ‘ 
her macy with Mrs. W eca Pe 
Grat by | he Lire se 5 l r 
re xt of \ her idyv tr . OK 
oue ( rt es y t il ! ) 
f her 1 lover A \ ) i y \ 
more : to flarte Lavain Wo- 
man, and w w it W y y even when 
idn Ss if 1 l ) wa Ne to 
e relished y our “ . 3 " nor 
i stomed to co s, ar ( riminat- 
gast eir y. % iton st impression 
Maud Mary been t of id 
<; Grad y he t to r, a 1 
tot < her pass vy we r,andtot rate 
er ‘ ms. and to 4 é ns 
1 is they wer Ie res om some 
hi ve " c ve rw 1 
‘re a! Ss Her end Mrs 
er is s - l i V 
‘ ‘ , 
s \ retore ‘ l 
is 8S ad to Ww 1 favor \] ss 
(; . 
O . r incensed mother had re 
ras , Maud Mary on 
\ repaire iM loplady’s lar ’ 
shio St 1 stayed re to 
S i Mrs. W \ » the sur! e ot 
Gyr wv l ul und iw he i I 
( r-ta i \ Ss pia ind if 
t rco 1 ! l Atrerd er, she 
3 1 a 1 to an ottoman l 
I { : s draw I m ind 1! ‘ 
car | oO | s PI se tl mseives 
s tors of s x beyond a mere flirta 
ly \ } cea yurts And s t sy 
( \ ist. on th urt of dv vi i 
Ma id giv | val as 1, in her own 
Ww fw ] passed at Mr Armistead’s 
mor and m is there was 
re »>W ) e was no s y of Ame- 
Lever i xy any share of Cottere!! pri 
perty i ore 1 that her mo 
ther’s ns to her 1 Ww him were not 
worth 1 ng: iat Mrs. G im would not 
be a o bold out in her res rent; and that 


most parents, think reconciliation the best policy. 


Percival Grafton always felt a sort of pang a 


let Maud Mary talk 


thout reply, till Mrs. Wiley came in to see 


he name of Amelia; and he 
on W 
how matters were progressing; and as she en- 
tered, the last of the spectators departed; all the 
others being long since tired, and gone. Mrs. 
Wiley 
to be lost of interfering boldly in behalf of her 
friend Miss Gillingham and her friend Mr. Grafton; 


@] 





thought so good an opportunity ought not 





so without much preface, she hinted first at their 


marrioge. and then gave reasons why it might not 
1s 7 sat any other time. Maad 
Mary pretended to be startled. Percival was 
startled in reality. Confused, bewildered, taken 
by surprise, he | his usual presence of mind. 


4 young clergevma who boarded in the house 
| 


Mrs. Wiley sent fur him 
arlor, into which she invited 


Miss Gillingham. And some- 


how, before he could clear and arrange his ideas, 
Percival found himself standing beside Maud 
‘ \ o had just come home 


lary, with Mr. Wiley (w 


placed next to the e, and Mrs. Wiley next the 
groom, and the Reverend Mr. Kindman directly 


before them, with a prayer-book in his hand. 
} 


Mrs. Wiley slipped her own wedding-ring from 








her finger, and lent it to Percival to put on that of 
Maud Mary. The ceremony was soon over, and 

Ir. Grafton and Miss Gi rham found them- 
selves h ind 1 

From that hour, though his pride would not ec- 
knowled a I ss was a stranger to the 
heart of Percival Grafton; and he tinally sank 

» that dreary \ 1 has been aptly called 

Mand Mary no home, her mother sus- 
pe ed it probable had gone to spend the 
remainder of t iy with Mrs. Wiley. In the 
evening she relented so far as to send the carriage 

» bring her ho Maud Mary replied by a 
con te, infor r her mother that she was 
now Mrs. Per ' and that her husband’s 
residence was of course hers. Next morning the 
mar va papers. 

As nsual, after ar way match, penitent let- 
ters we! wr \ r i¢ to h r parents —but 

ot as u they rer ed unanswered, and no 
forgive was Mrs. Gillingham might 

iv r ro < r! K Per Grafton’s 
Ina y to give r ( er lsome establish- 
ment t sh 1 a secret grudge against him 
which was tl ‘very head and front of 
his offer . 

‘My dear?’—' red her husband—‘‘ sup- 
pose we wer! oO} i foolisa young peo- 
ple, and yfavor again Percival 
(,ralton 1s co i y y ing man, and 
is certainly very ind me. and he is said to bea 
clever lawyer, too, if he would only mind his busi- 
ness. Though she Aas missed the old English 


alderman, Maud Mary has not made so very bad 
a match after all.”’ 


‘* No’’—rep! d Mrs. G 


n—that is one comilort. 


wham.—‘‘ He will 
get the worst of the rga 
' “ny i te 
But as to forgiving him, 1 never wili—tor how is 
I 


it possible for me to forget that the other evening, 
when I chanced 


to be standing close to the folding 
doors, and they happened to be 


heard Percival and Maud Mary talking about me 


a little ajar, I 


and as I listened, I actually overheard the impu- 





dent villain speak of me as ‘the old woman.’ 
Think of that!—Me—the old woman! I thouglit 





I would not deign to notice it at the time, or men- 





red rov 
coacil. 
to the 


the end 


ri h, as fa 
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, _— . 
d stole the plate; and the taking of 


nee her hus- ran away al 


























aying atthe rich Peru and Mexico; and the death of my dear 
This | t- old parrot that talked just like mysell; a d the 
her iriend to president-making u’s going on all over the 
i her till { , from Bo o Brooklyn; and General 
return of Colonet Can 1. Sophia gladly com Tavior, whom people say is rougha d re 
pile { ‘el | ca i warmy mpat nize | ] and tl pu raow i Kking England, ire 
the telieity Of ber ho ind hostess und elsewhere, even | Russ ssia; and 
In the spr when our warriors were | ces ses 1 ved the g 1 | saw 
resting ! n elr ever-success uitles, and the that last event in the papers | what we 
final conclusion was expe d of the most gene Is shoul come to.” 
peace ever offered to a conquered a 1 prostrate You may make yourself easy, mamma’’—in- 
enemy hia Camplin no longer decline 1a lit terrupted Augustina— You wiil never be any- 
t participa 1 in the gayeties of P na t! y but what you are 
Tho \ beautif i by nature of a viva ‘lus eing proposed by their hostess, Amelia 
( st rament, s had f wu n for Sedvely was « ed to the piano, where she 
the ¢ yme of « r public amusements, or é ed the company with several charming 
w! ’ illed private es, while the | ind s 3s. charm yes After which, on turning 
of her rt was exposed 1 far-off land, to the ‘ ve $ ne! her eyes € untered 
( rs and toils of his sso Her s 's ft P Gra 1, w had 
r raised by a very ising letter from him, New York ut day ¢ s Ww 
shea ! i Seda stoala ind « wi! \ $s g to { n 
can | Vv, V 1 to a s y ed rw ICKILY ( t His wite w 
had ré r 1 from Mex ) where h ] l I if e I ec gly are 
seen 1 { Cotonel Cam] 1, and id much to ss and l iw ring to two la- 
tr r it hi ‘ st were near her dive natured false- 
On this eve An is ly sed unusu heods res gt! } 1 Mrs. Sedgely 
ly w even furher. S was simply but ele- Grafton, o e well-remembered tones 
intly dressed in an [India musiin, s d with of Amelia, could ! é from mingling in the 
s embre rv, andarich silver net with p roup which s i rthe piano; but he aid not 
! s was \ r? ad att wK OF ~ nse ) Y Ir Ol ppiause 
ier et id \ set of diamond ornaments, that creeted the ¢ s al ¢ ol her songs. 
t weddir of Se ly, com ed her Wi yn rising fro s n she unex- 
It was y ce eded tl Mrs. Se ive! pecte met his gian 3] ca y recogn zed 
vM r m nim vas Ww Vi t essence I 
\ sw New Yorkers I ! re Ina r br 
rece | And, ve 1 ater their en- ] , S 1 came 1, | yes beam- 
I t idy ot siun « ed to our rW d ’ r The und Wi his 
1 trie 1 e ect r Virs. rm. was lea 4 ! ' when perceiving 
] ‘ ile a rad r A stina Wh Gratto t mav ber ( 1 he i for- 
e voung | ‘ \ r1and So i. merly know = v. too y to ie inyv- 
Mrs. | ! ed r 5 ed ' st | 5 P val as mem- 
= rely— em s was bered ac ind s hand. Graft 
I wed ig ( é rd r » Sc acvely Ss 
Oh! Mr. Ss y—I am giad to see you re er r a } it 
How well y yk | 1 you we very 1 moved 1 ya ‘ | r ‘ s wile 
W t Ss \ rt ig can WwW eft Ame 
» New York You t whata « 1, and who now s i 1 mor es le 
S woman y have tak fora W . than ever r i i non 
I hope I do’’—s : ely g fied { r V But 
-7rw ! pert ir star that Maud Mar | it 
. ? ) f wed is & vy says— ahi v t y 
D | —~( wd M Brockenda very loud 1 ver wit . Gr 
Have you ever heard her s . c , , 
**T think so’—r 1S \ “ the determina f tak r to task as 
ees < , liy 9? oP eded Mrs. Brock soo is ft vy were tur what ne had over- 
endale—‘‘« Mrs. Siddons or \ 1 of her a fA , 
ens iss y. ¥ lea ’ | i r—and P il Grat 
he u rs ls and reme ; A , An ,s y 
\ i | t \ ¢ | ) ( I tne sten 
) < t L} y \ j iw j \i i iis 
siie m 1s nd my waiter that arm, and us he 
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HEROIC WOMEN 





Wuen the news rea i ¢ it 
) i le _- VW il Work 
r Ss } n I row ( 
( ror VA ‘ \ r« ’ 
S ° = was ‘ t sw - 
) ‘ ‘ yto | } 
| s 
) 
\ | ! ‘ ] ) ! t 
l ew } 1 we irdent W 
4 \ J ) 
» 2 i An 
n ) ex l v I did 
m \ he ( Mrs 
lL) 3 8 ren 1 with nir t 
vith the de ympa the hard 
S l vations y ewiy fa 
‘ that tlh n ! s e pos- 
S ed not to it W t y 
{ < ssed cou r\ vas wilte ot 
( Dr r,ot D Massachusetts. ‘The 
WW fh Sii¢ V l W wavs 
{ he destitute, is s s ind 
y e ot J Ss | was er 
) ive ot o 1 \ rs 
W h irs ) arms sou 1 through 
ind, she exhorted her husband to lose no 
las I ) ie § ec ol ( ) ind 
W rown hands bou I ick and blanket 
shoulders of her only on 1 st! n I 
SIX i him de irt and do sd £ Lo 
t re sol eradaa rina er you y bro- 
t ! ht rem it home o be their protector 
s inswered that every arm le to aid the 
ynzed to the country ‘* Tle is wanted 
ind mus ) You 1 i ee e, hav 20 ser- 
vice to perform. Food must be prepared tor the 
hu y ir ore to-morrow n hundreds, I 
ho} thou nds, will be on heir way to join the 
Cor tal forces; some who have traveled far 


will need refreshment, and youand I, with Molly, 
must feed as many as we can.”’ 
This was an undertaking of no slight labor 


Captain Draper was a thriving farmer ; his gran- 


* Sa e 

t ‘'T $ s were communicated by a lady who was 
N T lw Mrs. Draper, and « heard her 
re pa irs oi Ul war 


OF 


THE 


nor 
vo 
, 

i 
. 
i 

ws 

W 
r 
er 


then found their way to the 


ere 
~ re 
la 
, ‘ 


} 1 9] 
{ i 
rv exe 
icr al i 
vault. Whe 
. : 
he calis oO 
t 
} 
ere one. ¢ 
§ ir Vv ol 
+ th ‘ 
: iat 
ston ca 
s every Oo 
] y 
—_— sity r 
Ww d hye 
eeal ( 
ut this d 
an or m 
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REVOLUTION. 


sO of the District Court 
l1.and his wife’s dairy was 
All the resources at 
re : yn to contribute to 


: Assisted by her daugh- 


she spent the whole day 


é ouct to sup- 
1 I Y two of 
) he ts sh- 

1 New England. 
] kneading 

S Kn irom 


£10n, 


The 1 


o dine peo- 
e of stl excite- 

only to relieve the crav- 

1W of food and fa- 
exhausted. With the 

eran of the French war, who 
| her family, Mrs. Draper 
é ess 4 long form 
road- e 5 | ge pans of 

| pon it, and re- 

s was r ssarv; while old 
pails from the cellar, which, 
served by two lads who 
rvice is were the weary 
their way Mrs. Draper 
riainment; and when her 
s be ) to fail, applied to 

hus her hospitable board 

i w days the necess ty lor 
1 i measure passe d, 

e tt e place of popu- 
each s lier carried his fra- 
rivate enevoience were less 
ne the startling intelligence 
nunit n had been « xperi- 

of Bunker Hill. General 


{ lead or pewter at their 
it any quantity, however 
illy received 


It is 


mate the value of pew- 


sT¢ carde d. 


not be d 


é . : $ 
tal, as well as indispensable 


als | 
tables of New-En- 
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glanders; and throughout the country services of was the aid furnished by women, whose disinte- 
newter, scoured to the brightness of silver, co- rested generosity was never heard of beyond their 
vered the board, even in the mansions of the own netyhLorhood. 
wealthy. Few withheld their portion in that An anecdote may here be mentioned, illustra- 
hour of the country’s need, and noble were the tive of the spirit that was abroad. On the morn- 
sacrifices made in presenting their willing offer- i aiter the ailair of Lexington, a company of 
ings. Mrs. Draper was rich in a large stock of near a hundred halted beture the house of Colo- 
pewter, which she valued as the ornament of her nel Pond, of West Dedham. They had marched 
house. Much of it was precious to her asthe gift all night, and were covered with dust, and faint 
of a de parte d mother. But the call reached her from fatigue and want of food. ‘Their haste was 
heart, and she delaved not obedience, thankful urgent, and the mistress of the house, whose hos- 
that she was able to contribute so largely to the pitality they claimed, was unprepared for the en- 
requirements of her suffering country. Her hus- tertainment of so large a party. Her husband 
band, before joining the army, had purchased a was absent, and she had only one female assist- 
mould tor casting ts, to supply himself and ant and a lt . But the willing heart can 
son with this article of wartar Mrs. Draper do wonders 1 a few minutes she had a large 
was not satisfied w merely giving the material rass kettle, | ten pails full, over the fire, 
required, when s could possibly do more; and filled with water and Indian meal for hasty pud- 
her platters, pans, and dishes, were soon in pro- ding. Inth irn-yard were ten fine cows ready 
cess of being transformed into balls to contribu r share to the morning meal. 
The approach of winter brought fears that the Near t t 1-house was a store, well supplied 
resources of the country would hardly yield sup- wit! rown earthen dishes, and pewter spoons 
plies for the pressing wants of the army. Mrs tied in dozens for ; oa ests volunteered 
Draper was one of the mos ictive in efforts to their aid; so miiké 1 the cows, others stirred 
meet the exigencies of the times, and hesitated at the pudding, w two domestics collected 
no sacrifice of persona venience to increast all the milk in t ne vworhood ‘Thus, in the 
her contributions. ‘The supply of domestic cloth short space of a yur, by the energetic efforts of 
designed for the use of her jumily, was in a short one kind-hearted woman, one hundred weary, 
time converted, by her labor, assisted by her hungry soldiers were provided with refreshment. 
daughter and maid, into coats for the soldiers; They ate and m 1 on to the place of their 
the sheets and blankets with which her presses destination ; receiving encouragement, it cannot 
were stored, were fashioned into shirts ; and even be doubted, trom this simple manifestation of 
the flannel already made up for herself and daugh- good will, which was not soon forgotten. 
ter, was altered into men’s habiliments. Such 
et Ot 
THE WORLD WEARY. 
BY CLARA MORETON 
This it is to feel uncared for, like a useless way sto 
his it is to walk in spirit through the desolate world alone.” —Bucuanan R 
Home! home!—there is ne yme for me— And sometimes n their midst there shines 
No welcome smile my eyes to greet— A flas r star with gentile rays. 
No words of love to cheer my path, 
And thrill my heart with wilder beat One sta 1, m eart throbs wild— 
3 I cy Vas a sii oO ove— 
And day by day I journey on, } With yearning | ist and panting soul, 
Through pathways dark and drear and lone ; é Most earnestly I gaze above. 
And hour by hour my heart grows cold— > 
Its echoes sound in mournful tone. Another looming cloud sweeps on, 
Enshrouding from my eager view 
In vain I gaze into the skies, The fancied smile—the flashing star 
And seek their mystery to read; And its pure home in boundless blue. 
The stars shine coldly on my brow, 
And mock me in my hours of need J turn to earth, I am alone— 
Alone amidst the busy crowd, 
The clouds, in dark and heavy mass, For those whom once I loved to greet, 
Spread upwards—on all sides they loom ; Are wrapped within the spotless shroud. 
And as [ look, in changing forms ; 
They come—the inmates of the tomb ; Oh! blame me not, then, if I mourn, 
; Nor call it selfish, wayward grief; 
Tue misty forms I would clasp } I feel on earth I am alone, 
Dissolve and vanish as I gaze But turn to Heaven with sweet belief 











owe 80 much. 
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HINTS ON 


ne of the amazon appr 





EQUESTRIANIS 


t ecessary to descant on the imme 
ot ea » cert ! t { l 
tthers, equestr e Xe e? Surel t 
r ! rm myi eaders it there aren y 
1 S 4 ( ad ol r r ve last if1on of 
\ Mian alt Indeed, the most fastid 
( 
\ 
‘ 
sf 
‘ 
i 
} 
j 
< 
= car t bu } ww toe that there t dress 
t | 1 ¢t rw n i > Su "i T 
n eas a we n e habit When | 
\ made, | mean not too a grievou 
mia g, Which uw ably pre 
ts grace ase and pliant a ) 
= entlaiiy§ ¢ iracteristi oi ist y 
riacr ht habit, when dives‘ted of at 
yw! i, unt riely me | es 
< sary to shed round it, is alr t ik 
ect f fem e costume, for an indifferent 
en so much improved by it as to be 
i y re gnizable, wine to beauty il adds a 
ifin o ele France i grace 
My fair amazon being fully equipped for her 
essai, not forgetting her whip, handker 
nd, though last not least, her gaunt _ 
t essary ti lsh, and without which the 


: 
oaches too much the pr 


e dress—] shall now procee d toa few observa- 


} 
ne manageme 


ialifications of the nok 


not ‘ } 
power of gentieness 


VOL. XXXVU.—15 


, 
nt, temper, and general 


le animal to whom we 


What can more strongly illustrate 


over brate force than to 


M FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


see a th r rse, full of fire, under the 
compl r ection of agentle, timid 
woman v i 1? It cannot for 
a moment | i t the manual strength 
of either can do that w a powerful man can- 
not do et! ! No—the means em- 
yed ther ss,a light hand, and 
hirr f ; reely me ssary for me to re 
ark tt 1 ; have done more towards 
aming a hig! nd even V nus horse 
han all t é fo that can be used 
he o y forget that he 1a 
under s } to think he is 
only f “ 3, wnen. in re ty 
e is obk r:; Ww ther excites 
ill 1 vik ir s Vv h 
auginent i reased str 
contraste é eofman’s. ‘The 
hor I is 1t may ap 
| ) t j m cus 
n hat { you ap- 
| 1 I } var ibly 
s} k { Sure 3s could be 
ren e from its birth; 
but, untort t I i t use he knows his 
own | y stret suflicient to compete with 
the all-po strength of a horse, thinks the 
only w y an unsparing ap- 
plication of \ r, he poor animal 
trembles \ | a id voice, and starts 
it the very i ‘ p ‘There is, of course, 
no rule wi ‘ - and, as in human 
nature, we I 1! y unruly tempers, we 
must not be a d to find them someiimes in 
he | cre e, when a horse re- 
res ¢ to be withheld, but 
i sho I r volness and, 
yboy \ the part of the 
rider. I I , y the poet, ‘* Man 
should f yout him rot,’’ &e 
&c.; 4 s hav practised with 
lay iLle re e of the lords ol the crea- 
r ved 1 ri y Ww i tellect, but all the 
qualifications t forth, how much more 
eastlv a d a | ess can it be practised on 
he ai ither reasoning nor re- 
lective powers. | i: it befits not me, as a 
woman i lissertation upon the pro 
per mode ot I or bre ik ng in the horse, 
when so 1 le | s have been wielded on 
e & nor ecessary a lady should 
learn that por of e artto become an elegant 
horse wo! \ mv chief aim by these 
hint 1 for | should be 
properly ‘ e a lady is ailowe »mnount 
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them. I merely wish the fair equestrian to under- in a moment, but never check him suddenly. 
siand why a horse is so apt to start off suddenly, More on this point in its proper time and place. 
and, when he does so, the great necessity of gen- Now to the mounting. I recommend every 
tly but firmly drawing the reins to her in order to lady, previous to mounting, to walk up to her 
stop him, patti on the neck, and letting him see horse’s head, let him see her, hear her voice, and 
there is not that danger he seemed to be flying pat him. Slight as this preliminary appears, it is 
from; and, as I consider prevention at all times one of much consequence ; she should also mak¢ 
better than cure, I cannot too strongly impress on tarule of always approaching her horse by the 
the young equestriar mind that, in nine cases head or side, but never behind bim, as his natural 
out of ten, horses run away from being injudicious- nervousness may make him kick. I consider it 
ly allowed to ro trom t ( er into the gaiiop, ess tial that t possibie, there should be two per- 
and thus being so excited that the riders lose all sons in attendance to assist in putting a lady on 
control over them. She s ld always have such horseback: the one, whom I will suppose to be 
command over herhorse that she can pull him up the groom, should be sianding belore the horse’s 
. 
‘ \ 
“Ws S: 
WA SSS 
We NY 
We 8s 
wy #2 Xs 
>. Sone 
4. | SREB ae 
Ye SS 
aN ON 
a NS 
: ‘ 
. . , , . , ? 1 lhe . 
head, with a hand on each side of the bridle, close convenient, places her right hand, containing her 
to his mouth, in order to keep him steady ; for, whip, on the top of the crutch, and then putting 
should the horse move backwards or forwards as her foot full into the attendant’s hand, must let 
the lady is in the act of springing into her saddle, 
it may be exceedingly awkward, to say nothing 
of the danger, as she is alimost sure to miss the 





spring, and may thus render the mounting tedious 
and unpleasant. Many horses are apt to move 
away sideways, and this, to an inexperienced 
rider, may be even more dangerous than the other; 


for the lady, standing mm one eg ind hol ling the 








crutch of the saddle with her right hand, might - 
fall if she did not instantly leave her hold. I hav hie 
seen such accidents, and therefore caution my fair 

novices. However, with a horse that is likely to y 
move away (and it is always best to be on the sale fo 
side by guarding against such a maneuver in a / 


strange horse), this can be avoided by placing him, 
if convenient, by the side of a wall, paling, or 
hedge. ‘The second person inattendance, whether 
groom or squire, should place himself with his left 
shoulder by the horse’s shoulder, so as to face the 
lady, and putting the stirrup across the horse’s 
neck, in front of the saddle, unite his hands by 
joining his fingers one within the other, and stoop 


to receive the lady's foot in his hands. 


SS 
=> 
= 
> 
>= 
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nn 
The ladv having by this time walked quietly up 


Lf 
i, 
lj 


Yi 


to her hurse, k i is cluse to the shoulder as 
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1e left hand, which she places her left shoulder facir g the horse’s head, so that 
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mane, 


v1 
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and, 


sup 
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ind thus springs up, assisted her habit and the other portions of her dress may 
itch, leaning on his shoulder, fall down of themselves, and, with the slight aid 
Ke and springing from the ort assistant, become perfectly even and com- 
s must be done at the same fortable under her Having then se 
irse greatly »¢cu by the assist- she places her knee over the pummel! 
eras she springs, | he must ha he habit should es 
els her spring, and thet é even round the knee, so that it may 1 
simultaneous ; this, though it going well home into the saddle, or allow any 
d at first, after a few essays, space under it. And here I may be allowed to 
ely easy, and is most essen- express a wish that the courtesies and necessary 
ils and relations of my fair knowledge of the squire avz dan were made 
as nothing ¢ ) more sedulously the study of the young gentlemen 
panying a lady horse of our day; the petits soins of a ba!l-room are, I 
sist her mounting, if contless, extremely pieasant, but the accomp!| sh- 
ed in the saddle idy tu ments of a polished gentleman never so well 
point over the right shoulder displayed nor so fully appreciated, | can for my 
h orse and startle hin own part assure the young cavalier, as when i 
indie tween fing attendance on the morning equestrian promenade 
» leave the hand almost f of a bevy of fair damsels. Why leave a charming 
x been immediately placed in companion to the assistance of a groom, when the 
itting the knee over the 1 care at d attention there shown | y the ivaiier are 
with herright hand (stillh so gratefully received? A hint on this subject 
off pummel, ar d with should be sufficient; and sincere ly hoy ing that it 


may, I will not, though I could, tell tales of awk- 
ward squires that would make the junior portion 


of the clubs uneasy even in thelr easy chairs. 
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THE 


WORK TABLE. 


NETTING.—KNITTED SCARF FOR THE NECK. 





Buivr and white three-cord sewing silk, half an ounce 
each: one mesh No. 11, one No. 17, and a flat mesh 


foundation of 160 stitches; 


-eighths of an inch wide; 
commence with the white silk and No. 11 mesh 
Net 12 rows plain 
13th row.—Blue silk, the flat mesh; net 3 stitches in 
every stitch; repeat. 
14th row.—Blue silk, No. 17 mesh; net one plain row 
15th and 16th rows.—Same as 14th. 
i7th row. —Blue silk, flat mesh; net one plain row 
ish row.—White silk, No. 11 mesh; net 3 stitches into 
ng it to 160 sutches again, and repeat these two 


15° 


li rows of plain white, making 


stripes twice more, then 
in all four stripes of white and three blue; then for the 


edge, flat mesh, blue silk 

lst row.—Miss 1 stitch and net 6 stitches in every 2d 
stitch. 

2d row.—Blue silk, net every stitch 

3d and 4th rows.—White silk, mesh No. 17, net plain 

5th row. —The blue silk doubled, mesh No. 11, miss 1, 
and net 1 in every 2d stitch; repeat and turn the scarf, 
and work the edging from the first row, and when both 
sides are edged, draw the ends together, and finish with 
chenille tassels and ring 
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LETTERS 














Amber. Violet. Green. Blue. Red. 
CTIONS FOR WORKING THE LETTERS. * when fi ved, draw the threads of as from the 
work 
tuna ce of the f *st silk canvas upon the material ( ‘ rC and D—Two " 30 1 n ex i and 
m ced .and work e letters in cross-st h, taking shaded creen silk, amber, blue a pink 
great car ot to split the threads of the canvas; and 
rt O&O 
. . _ v se ‘¥ % 
THE MECHANIC'S HOME. 
BY IDA FAYS. 
ir is a dreary winter's night—the snow is falling fast; ; Thongh thes 10 dwell in m v e of 
A ouder r blows the wind as it hoarsely whisiles } I und state 
past } I would not change our hum < r insions ot 
) 
I heerful light from the workman’s home shines out { 1! reat 
among the yim, 5 Their ires press sore, t rer p, t we 
) 
Aud trav’lers passing through the storm behold the plea- >} have none of this 
. ; 
sant room $ All day I work right wil i ‘ «s 
; 
2 ? ‘Before k ne > ton learest \ tho ttof w alth 
And there around the clean-swept hearth, whose fire } Before I knew you, dearest May, I , 
} d fa 
doth brightly burn, ) — 
: , Troe at way . ] } ’ , 
’ i my bri grew dizzy, and wil 
An eager group waits anxiously the absent one’s return; 2 4"! ™) _ o : ites : . 
. . st mie 
hey think they hear their father’s step—their ycung } : : ’ 
" ; Ot my own lowly calling; but you r ! 1 your 
hearts bound with glee— ; . 
) love 
And the mother looks on smiling with the babe upon her ; : 
kn > Have raised me, by their gentle power, these worldly 
ee } 
‘ wougats above 
) 
And now the loved one enters; his broad ¢ sturdy } , ld | 
And oved ¢ t 1is broad and sturdy ‘And ‘tis my earnest prayer to God that I should labor 
tre . ; 
frame — atill 
Bends low for that child’s kiss who bears her mother’s } : . ’ , 
For idleness but leads to crim s my termined will 
name ; oon 
, h > To make my children so to li they may not fear to 
And on the rosy matron his loving clance now falls: . 
u 
The infant with its pratiing glee on its father loud ; ; 
- pratting giee on Us father loudly =» Since working hands and hearts sincere best fit them 
calls ‘ no 9 
lor the Say. 
) 
He gazes round the pleasant room; his bosom proudly { He took the Bible from the shelf; the cirele gathered 
swells; there, 
The ar that trickles o’er his cheek his inward rapture And, having read the Holy Word, they joined in fervent 
tells: prayer: 
“Oh, May,” he says, “I thought to-day upon our happy { He humbly thanked the God who eave such blessings 
} 


home, 


That not a king's resplendent crown would make me 


through his love 
And prayed they all might meet 


iis blest courts 
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ders, pro luced by the extension motions 


and the flexibill 
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BEAUTY. 
é cl i salio ri pres et ime ¢ ie body 
perte s symm No sso much to 
due | rmance o ! i 118, as a 
sO 1 Vicorous, a well-1 I I jas no 
a is, W performs ina ite diss f i n the 
body Al enc distinct opera 1ot its s vor, it 
ists a fixed and « propor rvous en- 
. vy. and 1 ot renew s or < a certain 
i € ( re ere I t I Vales, 
i = rves “WwW : pow i eX 
H exe se Is o 
s ryvo r rm iso01 ilk 
\ r the s] n t ited and 
t i 1 
() fauity si r linto 
, y ‘ es, Dr. Dus 
ame ¢ dD of the 
= rves that vhen hrst intre 11 » this 
ry.t y were < m h too ati vioienta 
6 | it, | 1dgm tand exper t tliensih 
q a serwes gra i la cral move- 
ad 7] i to promote an tion 
s, and to ca into aculo in reguia 
: ession, eV | oO e muscular system. In the 
j n ‘ ISES. ] é i ed 
( ! and ’ f uti nere lth 
| ir system é.1n nu- 
, s insia . n i a tlly taken 
pla suf i ly 
i se ex sa r sp n 3s 0 Oo s ot 
the est] s ins Ol various Co ries, respec g the 
t \ exer s 
j rove Cal!listh ics, acco ir ight in 
the | ‘ il | sh is W is Oo oardaing- 
s ys i su ersally state i those l dies 
vho hav t subjected to its disciy ive acquired 
Ss ny l OV Lhd me Stature, as 
we is f ness is and grac int r motions, while 
many ive curedo eea mities with- 
out any es itest, ac ‘ resu zy irom it 
I I itis next raise ove head, the 
nanads t Ss 1 ei ew | < 
Itisa N ls lowered be ack 
Phe exe se is CO ud y bringing o its original 
posi ion in v0 
These exercises cannot be performed in all their differ- 
ent movements with promp i regularity, with- 
out many trials and repetitions. Their tendency Is to 
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NOTICES OF THE FINE ARTS. 


THE LATE 













our 

ery 

plea- 

— rid of 

Lif heauty ind of 
Mn 

“Oey loom—to t 


rander harmonies 
which await our coming, when, tired of the everlasting 
city landscape of brick and mortar, we go forth into the 
glorious companionship of Nature, with our hearts for a 
sketch-book ; the lue SKY ¢ y over us, the unta- 
thomable mysteries of the universe around and within 
us, and the Great Artist of all overlooking us trom every 
star or up from the wilderness of wild flowers that be- 


gem our pathway or spatte r the hij Lops ixe a shower 
of shattered rainbows! 

Now, much as we like the works of the “Great Mas- 
ter” just spoken of, and unapproaclable as he is in the 
grandeur of his designs, the purity of his tones, the 
transparency ot his colors—though some oi the old mas- 
ters followed him pretty closely 1 their way—yet we 
confess to a liking forthe doings of his younger disciples, 
(if they are disciples, and not mere dilettante)}—we like to 
see how nature looks through their eyes; what sort of 
Daguerreotypes they bring up from the depths of their 


own souls; what report from the world of Fancy and 





Imagination—in short, what do they mean, and what do 


they say. For we hold that the artist has a mission; that 
his office is to instruct while he delights—to move the 
mind while he steals the senses And that work is no 
true creation which does not make us more in love with 
Nature, more alive to the nobility of great actions, or 
more awake to the Beautiful and the True wherever 
found. 
Of the older works of Art 

which occupy the larger par ot 


' 


elonging to the A 





‘ademy, 
four out of the six sa- 


i00ns how oO} ened, it is nol Our present purpose to speak. 
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EXHIBITION. 





Time deals gently and jus ve would dethre 
ma s ois 

After passing the rot la, and th e monument 
art, 1 ( urs a L, I ple 
ture ts s e ¢ s M WINN s “¢ i 
s g Daug r ¢ j $ lhe ¥ s la 

y vwelv the fh res, s } r sive 

i ‘ strik Al I ~ drapery 
ott Kast, « whiteness almost « Ww eves 
upturned and awe spired mic rms the of the 
grou} S i is i ) ty l u ‘ ree 
ing on a cour es lm; Ove ‘ t ‘ e cu 

e% irkness ends the ice Oo ta i t rhe 
words Maid, arise ive st en s and 
slow s« vy, the tude ot Se « $s wk to t yvoung 
orm it paie face—iife to that Kk ! er, to 
that doating fa r. It is a great su ‘ i the artist 
as aC a hims very cre ably Ihe XI ssion 
ol ‘ that face wl de h eclips had 
80 i y set his sea the OK OI IT I y consclous- 

ss, is very admirably re ered I vi ot Jairus 
in W 1 i emotuons seem ss v r mastery is a 
triumph ot art I he figure of ¢ : irtist is 
ste] ot the beat path, and da oO pa hum 
as lew, w " rk llr and ¢ s. a iu t 
numa tha was pernaps i ous or ecessary 
For « selves, we c« ss a pr I ‘ e golden- 
ress iversality of the old is s l ia 1g 
igures ar ommon-place—a is I era wa 
ot ele ati in the heads ¢ ally l I t s care- 
I painte i, t adraperv exce t ‘ Mit I ough 
not always cast with reterenc ot or covers, and 
tne whole thing, notwilhst ding a tew errors in the 


drawing, extremely creditable to the artist, and a valu- 


able addition to the arts in this country 
‘ Cortez—Launch of the Brigantines,” by RotueERMEL, 
is a charming creation from a very accomplis 1 artist 


The figures, some sixty in number, are drawn with 


great care; and the effect is brilliant 
without being obtrusive. We do not half like the figure 
of Cortez, which lacks dignity; and the centre group ap- 
pears rather crowded tor so warmaclimate! Perhaps 
; 


the mass of light cou not have been pre served other- 


wise. One of the prettiest figures is the girl twining a 
wreath of flowers in the foreground, the face partly in 
shadow, and weari gan eXpression ol great sweetness 
The painting is very faithful and caretully elaborated, 
the characters marked with great individuality—though 
bordering rathe rtooc osely upon the grotesque here and 
there—and the story well told 

“ Three Marys at the Sey ulchre.”’ by S. B. Waven, is a 





¢ performance, and one that will add to the repu- 
tation of the artist. The angel is as dazzlingly-brilliant 
asa straysunbeam. The accessories are well managed 

“The Drivd Well in the Desert.” by A. WoopsiIpe, Is the 
best picture this artist has yet produced—drawn with de- 
cision and designed with skill. The rigid fixedness 0 
form and expression of the Arab chief, contrast well 
with the graceful lines of the fainting female. The boy 
is less felicitous, and cuts harshly across the other torms 
—and his coloring is rather too metallic. The general 


effect is excellent—the golden blaze of the settung sun 
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